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What the People of North Dakota Are Reading’ 


Carrie Braaten, librarian, Concordia college, Moorhead, Minnesota 


What the people read, what the peo- 
ple want not only in general but in any 
particular locality, is a question of tre- 
mendous import to the author, the pub- 
lisher, and not the least, to the distributor 
of books. For it has been said, that 
distribution of books is even more im- 
portant than the creation of them, as we 
must depend upon the distribution to 
knit the nations, states, and individual 
communities together. Print brings in- 
ternational spirit; but distribution unity. 

To be real live and active distributors, 
we must follow somewhat the salesman’s 
points and principles, that of 1) Know- 
ing one’s goods, 2) Believing in them, 
3) Knowing one’s customers, and 4) 
Aiming to give them what they need and 


want. 


Therefore as co-workers in the distri- 
bution of books, we should know our 
books, believe in them, know our patrons, 
and be able to give them what they need 
and want. Even tho our communities 
may differ somewhat, and we have dif- 
ferent needs, our interests lie with the 
people we attempt to serve. What are 
their needs, and what are their wants is 
constantly before us, in order to serve 
them to our best capacity. To do this, 
an understanding of the underlying fac- 
tors affecting them is of great impor- 
tance. By studying a certain section or 


‘community, we may undcrstand our own 
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field or community better, even tho we 
are, on the whole, similar in most re- 
spects when it comes to analyzing the 
different trends of thot and activities 
thruout the nation. Real differences are 
few and human nature is essentially the 
same everywhere. The different influ- 
ences on the trend of thot are also to 
some extent similar. Conditions in one 
place, when applied to another work out 
somewhat similarly, with changes to suit 
the necessary variations. 

As individuals tho, every man has 
characteristics which make him a distinct 
personality, and differences of environ- 
ment develop different distinct traits, oc- 
cupations, experiences, thot, and reading, 
so also with the people of the state col- 
lectively. 

So North Dakota, as a state of the 
great United States, is influenced by the 
nation’s thot, and the tendencies of the 
age; but in addition has its own indi- 
vidual characteristics, conditions, and 
experiences, which have influenced its 
reading wants. 

In order to have something to base 
the study and observations of the read- 
ing of the people of North Dakota on, 
one must know somewhat its early his- 
tory ; geographic features ; transportation 
developments; political, social, and in- 
dustrial history; and the inflowing in- 
fluences from other states. This I shall 
endeavor to review briefly as my subject 
develops. 
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As reference librarian at the State li- 
brary commission of North Dakota in 
1922-23, I became intensely interested in 
state’s reading. Being born and brought 
up in that state also accounted for my 
interest. Here was a great opportunity 
to collect data and reference statistics, 
which I did, and filed the requests on 
slips, as I answered them. This file I 
found of great aid in studying the liter- 
ary tastes of the community, its trend 
of thot at that period, its progress, the 
development of reading and libraries, 
and the effect of conditions upon the 
reading public. Reference statistics and 
data: form, as someone has said, a 
social thermometer revealing the com- 
munity’s pulse, if not its temperature. 

A state reference library provides a 
great service. To those who perform 
the service fairly, the whole state is a 
unit, and they try to equalize opportuni- 
ties so that all may have an equal chance 
for good books. There are the traveling 
libraries, that great invention of some- 
one who loved both people and books. 
These libraries are doing so much for 
our scattered communities or as Cicero 
termed our rural people, “Our com- 
panions of the country.” The population 
of North Dakota being largely rural, the 
codperation of the state library with the 
teachers and schools, is one of the most 
important phases of its social activities. 
It furnishes supplementary reading to 
the starved youngsters of the more iso- 
lated and secluded regions, in the west- 
ern and southern parts of the state, 
where transportation advantages are not 
as well developed, as thruout the eastern 
and northern portions. On all sides, as 
in other states stands the raw material 
ready to our hand, to be helped in shap- 
ing, for the future of the nation depends 
upon the development of the heart and 
brain of the individuals of the states. 

This is a great and glorious work, and 
: — we can join with the poet who 
said: 


There is no greater work on earth 

Than sending knowledge, wit, and mirth 
Set down in ink by hands inspired, 
To homes, where people worn and tired, 
Forget, while turning o’er the page 

The grievous weight of toil and age. 
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Progress of inventions and popula 
devices have often been lamented, as be- 
ing a menace to the mental and spiritual 
life of the state and nation. People 
have claimed that it stops reading inter- 
ests, church going and so on, as for 
instance in the case of the radio and 
aeroplane, and as was likewise heard in 
an older day of the bicycle, automobile, 
movie and the telephone; but somehow 
we have managed to struggle along. For 
example, the booksellers of Boston re- 
port a greater interest in world affairs 
in history, biography, and economics, 
than has ever been recorded in the his- 
tory of their trade. Booksellers are not 
only selling more of lighter literature, 
but they are profiting by the relatively 
new and rapidly increasing demand for 
contemporary classics. Behind the book- 
seller stands the publisher, who turns out 
a larger number of books than ever be- 
fore. In spite of the radio, automobile, 
aeroplane, and other up-to-date inven- 
tions, we are reading more books than 
ever before, and the means of communi- 
cation has meant exceedingly great 
progress in promoting reading interests 
in the scattered regions, and sparsely 
settled communities of the western and 
southern sections of North Dakota. Also 
the 600 miles or more of rural free de- 
livery mail routes, the 50,000 miles of 
rural and long distance highways, ana 
over 6500 miles of railroad have done 
much for the reading public of the state. 

Taking the classes by the Dewey deci- 
mal classification, I find that the philo- 
sophical and the religious material are 
about seventh in importance consider- 
ing the number of requests. Literature 
seems to be first on the list; social 
science second; history third; biography 
fourth; travel fifth; fine arts sixth; and 
philosophy and religion seventh. How- 
ever, I do not think this a fair estimate 
for the religious section, as the different 
denominations send to their denomina- 
tional colleges and libraries for religious 
material, and a great many have their 
own books and periodicals on this sub- 
ject. The majority of the people of 
North Dakota have religious connec- 
tions. Churches and church organiza- 
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tions abound in every city and town, and 
even all thru the rural communities. A 
great number of religious sects are 
found, but the Catholics have the largest 
church membership, while the Lutherans 
are not very much lower, the two to- 
gether constituting about two-thirds of 
the church membership. The material 
requested of the state library was mostly 
old forms of theology; church antiqui- 
ties; myths; history of ancient religions ; 
and material for church and religious or- 
ganization programs. 

It is also interesting to note the effect 
of increase and decrease of prosperity 
on the religious reading. When physical 
life is less smooth, there is created an 
atmosphere and age, developing think- 
ers. And thot carries one more and 
more away from the material world and 
back to realms of spirit and religion, 
causing the return to the old-fashioned 
religion, often increasing the religious 
writing, as well as the reading. In our 
state also, these tendencies were felt dur- 
ing the years following the war. 

The 48 states of the Union may be 
said to be experimental laboratories of 
social science, where experiments of gov- 
ernment are tried out. This is none the 
less true of North Dakota, which has 
been just such a laboratory, where a 
thoro test has been made on a large scale 
for state ownership and control of busi- 
ness, finance, manufacture, and other in- 
dustries thruout the state. North Da- 
kota was for a number of years, a state 
of individualism, trying to work out its 
industrial program for its own and the 
nation’s good. This new program was 
not a hastily thot out thing, but a legis- 
lation program on a solid foundation of 
research and practical experience. All 
this gave rise to a demand of material 
for and against all such problems, as 
were then in the minds of most of the 
people; questions and inquiries bearing 
upon such subjects as, state control of 
terminal elevators; state owned banks; 
state built homes; industrial commis- 
sions; grain grading and dockage; prices 
of wheat; freight and interest rates; 
cost of labor; reforms; recalls; and 
referendum. 


Times such as these would. bring out 
the study of literature and books put out 
by our own specialists in the field of 
sociology, people who were vitally inter- 
ested in these subjects of rural sociology 
as for instance, writers like George R. 
Davis, professor of sociology at the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota; Arland Day- 
ett Weeks, professor of English lan- 
guage and literature at the Valley City 
Normal school; Ezra Thayer Towne, 
professor of economics and _ political 
science of the University of Norfth Da- 
kota, and Dean of the Commerce school, 
and the well recognized authority in 
rural sociology, Dr John Morris Gilette, 
who has written very useful texts for 
our rural sociology classes in high 
schools, normal schools and universities. 

Debate questions were not only based 
on national questions but also showed 
more interest in the state problems of 
the times. In short the reference ques- 
tions, asked, when studied carefully, show 
that over one-half of the requests, ex- 
cluding the literature questions, fall in 
the classes of political, economical and 
social interests of the state and nation. 
The questions more general to all states, 
were on such subjects as Americaniza- 
tion, Volstead Act, League of Nations, 
immigration, race problems, and _ for 
books with titles such as Builders of our 
country, and Voices of our leaders. 

Political experimentation of the state 
led also to a greater interest in the use 
of the ballot by women, as well as men; 
questions pertaining to elections and 
views of prominent leaders. Election 
years would bring a perfect avalanche 
of questions of candidates, parties and 
platforms, proposed measures of legis- 
tation, showing the awakening of the 
people to the questions of the day. 

School problems and educational ma- 
terial of all sorts were in great demand. 
The rural teachers especially would 
make use of the state library, having 
perhaps no closer library to go to, for 
information on current topics. Material 
for programs was constantly asked for 
and would vary as to season. It was in- 
teresting to note in certain communities, 
how a new teacher, maybe from another 
state, with slightly different interests 
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from our own, would turn the trend and 
thot away from those under the former 
teacher’s leadership. Women’s clubs 
demands were great for program mate- 
rial, and would include a variety of sub- 
jects, even including etiquette, toasts, 
letter writing and New Year’s resolu- 
tions. 

Science was one of the least used sec- 
tions, especially the more scientific and 
technical works were not often re- 
quested. I think that this can be ac- 
counted for by the fact that the State 
University and the State Agricultural 
College have extension departments, and 
can furnish better material along these 
lines. For it should be remembered 
that there are five avenues of library 
extension in North Dakota: The State 
University and its Extension depart- 
ment, Agricultural College, Masonic 


Temple library, and the State library 


© -amission. 

In the useful arts, I find such requests 
as those most general to an agricultural 
region: like stockraising, poultry raising, 
and graingrowing; also material on 
mines and mining, printing, patents, and 
others of that sort. The importance of 
natural resources of the state is being 
realized more and more and gives rise 
to a demand for material along this line, 
such as material by and about Dean 
Babcock, who was the state’s geologist 
for several years. This would include 
material on North Dakota’s soil, devel- 
opment of the state’s appreciation of its 
clays for artistic pottery and fine china, 
brick and tile manufacturing, and Dean 
Babcock’s service in briquetting the na- 
tive coal. 

Fine arts as I said before, is about 
sixth in demand. Requests on architec- 
ture, furniture, ceramics, neumismatics, 
engravings and photography seem to be 
general, but material on sculpture, paint- 
ing, music, and the theatre, including the 
Little Country Theatre movement, was 
in special demand. However, we re- 


ceived only a small portion of the re- 
quests for this particular topic as most 
of these were sent to the Agricultural 
College, located at Fargo, where this 
work is carried on to a great extent. 
Professor Arvold, the great leader and 
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promoter of this movement in the state, 
is located here, as professor of dra- 
matics. In passing, I want to say that 
this movement has promoted a great ad- 
vancement in the state for interest in 
drama and has elevated the taste for 
better plays, as well as movies. Besides 
this, home talent has been greatly de- 
veloped in communities thruout the state. 

Now we come to the material in great- 
est demand in North Dakota as well as 
elsewhere, but which when analyzed is 
not so bad, for as C. A. Smith says in 
one of his books on literature, Fiction 
and biography, if well selected, is a lab- 
oratory course in human nature, and we 
know how necessary a laboratory course 
is to any science. He continues: “It is 
to life, what botany is to flowers, astron- 
omy is to stars, not substitutes to real 
life, but an introduction. It is a vision 
of the ideal, points us to the future, in- 
terprets the present, and recalls the 
past.” However, fiction, especially the 
newer kind, was not in such great de- 
mand from the state library as it is from 
the public libraries. Requests were more 
for the character building type, such as 
Pride and prejudice, Sentimental Tom- 
my, Vanity fair, Scarlet letter, Middle- 
march, Divine fire, Joseph Vance, and 
others of that sort. Novels of sociolog- 
ical subjects as Vicar of Wakefield, 
Under the Greenwood tree, Marble faun. 
Old town folks, To have and to hold, 
and Guy Mannering, theological and re- 
ligious novels as Pilgrim’s progress and 
In His steps, and others were much read. 
Old classics had a good place, epic 
poetry as Virgil’s Odyssey and Iliad; 
folk lore, fable and the fairy tales, as 
Grimm’s, Aesop’s and Hans Christian 
Andersen’s. 

That the more sentimental novels, and 
recent fiction were not more in demand, 
I cannot account for otherwise than that 
they were more readily obtained some- 
where else, because judging by the pub- 
lic libraries round about, the demand is 
as great in North Dakota as in any other 
state. Short stories, especially the mod- 
ern ones, O. Henry and also those deal- 
ing with American life as Howell, James, 
Poe, Cooper and Clemens were in de- 
mand. In short, their general fiction 
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reading shows: love of adventure, pas- 
sion for liberty, democratic spirit and 
sound relation to the soil. Great inter- 
est naturally is shown in the foreign lit- 
eratures, and based somewhat on the 
state’s nationalities, which are mostly 
Scandinavians, English Canadians, Rus- 
sians, Germans, Indians, and a small 
portion of Negroes, Japanese and 
Chinese. Great interest was shown in 
Indian lore, for instance, such as Prairie 
smoke by Dr Gilmore. Poems by J. 
Norstog, the North Dakota author of 
poems and prose, were popular; also 
books by Bojer, Hamsun, and the older 
Norwegian works, as Bjornson and 
Ibsen; Negro dialect pieces, German 
works and biographies of authors as 
Schiller, Goethe and others. 

Travel books covered nearly every 
continent, and smaller divisions of each, 
and would range from the Island of Yap 
to the desert life of the Arabs. There 
seemed to be a great interest in Alaska 
and its missions, travel, and fiction about 
Alaska, which may have been due to 
books of fiction along that line being 
published at that particular time. 

Biographies requested were mostly of 
well known leaders, inventors, authors, 
musicians, and artists. The state takes 
great pride in her own prominent men, 
such as Stevenson, the explorer; James 
W. Foley, her poet laureate ; Paul Fjelde, 
her sculptor; Professor Arvold, pro- 
moter of the Little Country Theatre 
movement; Miss Simmons, writer of 
drama, and others of state interest. Most 
of these spent their lives, or part of their 
lives in North Dakota. 

Now we come to another of our large 
demands, namely history, which comes 
third in the list. Foreign and national 
material is of course in demand, but an 
overwhelming portion was on the history 
of the state itself and this I think can 
be accounted for because of greater dif- 
ficulty in obtaining history on one’s own 
locality and state than of the nation and 


general history. Requests here include 
every phase of North Dakota history, 
covering such topics as: early settle- 
ments; everything about Indians from 
the mound builders to the Indian who 
has attended so many presidents’ in- 
augurals at Washington; Jim Hill and 
the railroads; Roosevelt in the Bad 
lands, and other similar topics. This 
would include books like: Custer, Boots 
and saddles; Willard, Story of the 
prairies; Trinka, North Dakota, and the 
interesting descriptions of the beauties 
of North Dakota, which delight every 
North Dakotan, written by Bertha 
Palmer, state superintendent of public 
instruction. The interest in history and 
description of the land of the fore- 
fathers also seemed to be great, the his- 
tory of Russia, Germany, and the Scan- 
dinavian countries, Japan and China. 

There are many things which stir one’s 
curiosity as a state reference librarian, 
but which is impossible to satisfy, such 
as, what prompted the reader in asking 
for such material? Was this required 
reading in a certain course? Or was the 
reading voluntary on the reader’s part? 
What class of people are we serving, or 
who are making use of the library the 
most, the professional man, the club- 
women, the bankers, the manufacturer, 
the teacher, the farmer? Writing in for 
material is often unsatisfactory, when 
the writer is not certain of what he or 
she wants, and often a face to face talk 
would be very much better in bringing 
out the person’s wants. 

All such matters enter into satisfac- 
tory service, but in spite of these handi- 
caps, a reference librarian’s field is an 
interesting and a great one. For herself, 
it is a liberal education and an oppor- 
tunity to be treasured in after years, but 
above all, is the pleasure of participating 
in a codperative service for the good of 
the state and nation, thru the distribu- 
tion of books. “For books, as we all 
agree, have shaped the nations’ des- 
tinies.” 
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Organization of the Italian Library System’ 


James Goodwin Hodgson, librarian, International Institute of Agriculture, Rome, Italy 


So many times have European libra- 
rians asked me questions which indicated 
that they did not clearly understand the 
fundamental differences between the li- 
brary systems of the United States and 
their own countries, that I am inclined to 
feel that American librarians in reading 
about foreign collections, or possibly 
visiting them in connection with the 
World Library Congress in June this 
year, would be under somewhat the same 
disadvantage. For variations in the gen- 
eral organization of the library systems 
of different countries: often have a 
marked effect on the development of de- 
tails of practice and operation, so that 
before the real spirit and point of view 
of any country can be understood, these 
variations must be taken into account. 

In general, it may be said that the de- 
centralization of the English and Ameri- 
can library systems is not typical of 
many parts of Continental Europe, 
where state action has often been used 
to reach ends which in the United States 
have been secured by voluntary codpera- 
tion thru the American Library Associa- 
tion. While there are many details in 


the organization of the Italian system — 


which are peculiar to Italy alone, it is a 
country where the centralized govern- 
ment control is relatively great, and the 
organizations of the librarians them- 
selves relatively weak. To an American 
reader, therefore, a description of the 
Italian system makes the differences be- 
’ tween centralization and decentralization 
stand out in great relief. 

The first thing to be noted about 
Italian libraries is that they must be 
classified by method of control, and only 
incidentally by purpose. It is not a ques- 
tion of public, reference, university, 
school and special. It is one of govern- 
ment, non-government, and finally popu- 
lar circulating. The “government” cate- 
gory includes the large government pub- 
lic libraries (primarily large reference 





1For further data see De Gregori, The Italian 


libraries-in the last half-century. A. L. A. P, cS 
ings, 1926, p. 239-42. y roceed. 


collections), the ministry and bureau li- 
braries, and the municipal or communal 
collections which are also of the refer- 
ence type. Non-government libraries 
include those of the Catholic church, 
certain “free” universities, academies 
and private institutions. Nearly all of 
this class, when they are open to the pub- 
lic, are also of reference type. The last 
class (circulating) is something of a 
mixture since the government is now 
taking such an interest in them. 

The corner stone of the Italian library 
system is, of course, the group of 32 
Government public libraries, 12 of which 
are university libraries open to general 
readers. These are located in 21 differ- 
ent cities, there being seven in Rome, 
four in Florence, two in Naples, and one 
library each in the other 18 places. In 
general the libraries have been formed 
around the old ducal or principality or 
certain of the old church libraries, 
belonging to the absorbed _ states, 
which have been enlarged by the addi- 
tion of the collections of suppressed re- 
ligious orders. There were originally 
about 1700 confiscated libraries, of which 
about 650 were added to the national li- 
braries, and the remaining 1050, to 371 
communal libraries. While the central 
collections of the state universities are 
public, and come under the central 
direction, in many cases there are also 
smaller collections attached to the 
various faculties and institutes of the 
universities which have an entirely sepa- 
rate existence outside of the general 
scheme. 

Copyright privileges are enjoyed by 
the two “central” libraries, the ones at 
Florence and Rome, while the right to 
have a copy of every book published 
within its district has been conferred on 
the 12 royal university libraries. Other- 
wise, the funds for the purchase of 
books, particularly since the war, have 
been limited. 

While the decision to buy lies with 
the librarian of each library, an attempt 
to prevent duplication of foreign acquisi- 
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tions has been made thru the publication 
by the Victor Immanuel central library 
at Rome of a union catalog of such 
monthly accessions. 

While most of the important libraries 
supported by the national government 
come within the category mentioned 
above, there are a number of others of 
importance such as those of the senate, 
the chamber of deputies, the ministry of 
national economy, the ministry of for- 
eign affairs, etc. These libraries are not 
responsible to the General Direction of 
academies and libraries, but to their own 
branch of the government. 

The municipal libraries also owe a 
large part of their modern development 
to the national government, for at least 
371 of them benefited by receiving con- 
fiscated libraries. It was a spirit of local- 
ism, quite prominent in 1870 and still 
very far from being eradicated, which 
made such a large number of grants pos- 
sible. Since the Fascist regime, however, 
the local governors and “podestas” have 
been appointed by the minister of the 
interior, so that, indirectly, these local 
libraries have been brought under na- 
tional control, altho not under the Gen- 
eral Direction of academies and libraries. 

As would be expected, many of these 
municipal collections are small, but some 
of them, like the Archiginnasio at 
Bologna (of which Dr Albano Sorbelli is 
the head) and those at Bergamo, Torino, 
Genoa, Manatova, Verona, Fermo and 
Palermo, for example, are quite large 
and rival in size and value some of the 
national libraries. In most cases they 
are supported by local grants, and in 
other cases they have endowments which 
produce incomes. The Ministry of pub- 
lic instruction thru the General Direc- 
tion of academies and libraries, also 
makes a grant toward their expenses. 

The libraries which belong to the 
Catholic church are perhaps the most 
important of the non-government li- 
braries, and from the point of view of 
this paper are mainly of interest because 
they indicate types which are not under 
any sort of centralized control, even 
within the church. The most important 
is the Vatican (altho properly this is nc 
longer in Italy, but within the borders of 


the independent state, Citta del Vati- 
cano). But the Ambrosiana at Milan, 
where the present Pope, Pius XI, as 
Achille Ratti, was prefect before he went 
to the Vatican at Rome, and the Bene- 
dictine Monastery library at Monte 
Cassino between Naples and Rome must 
be mentioned. Monte Cassino is now a 
national monument, which means that 
while the library remains the property of 
the order, no changes can be made in its 
housing, nor can items be disposed of, 
without the consent of the Italian gov- 
ernment. Among the foreign institu- 
tions, there are the American and Ger- 
man academies with excellent arche- 
ological libraries, and one international 
collection of importance, that of the In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture. 
Mention, too, should be made of the li- 
brary of the Accademia dei Lincei as a 
type of library outside any other clas- 
sification. 

The public library as it is known in 
the United States, does not exist in Italy. 
Reference work is cared for by the large 
government libraries, and by certain of 
the church libraries, but in either case 
without the aggressive help which may 
be a strong or a weak point of American 
libraries. The general circulation of 
books is left, however, to the very small 
and poorly financed Biblioteche Circu- 
lante or Biblioteche popolari which have 
received much attention within the last 
few years. 

In large part these circulating libraries 
are the result of private initiative, there 
having been two large organizations 
which have been particularly interested, 
the Federazione italiana delle biblioteche 
popolari and the Federazione italiana 
delle biblioteche cattoliche. Many others 
of these collections have been organized 
as the result of the interest of some small 
group, and therefore have no connection 
with any of the federations, while a few 
others have been organized by local au- 
thorities. Since the formation of the 


General Direction to care for libraries, 
there has been a special effort made on 
the part of the government to encourage 
them, and to have such collections placed 
in schools of a certain grade under the 
direction of the principal. 
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In general the Biblioteche popolari are 
selected to appeal more to the poorer 
classes, and therefore lack that feeling 
of “everything for everybody” that is 
characteristic of the American public li- 
brary. At the same time, they are 
usually operated as isolated units, with- 
out a single great reservoir like some 
large reference library to draw on for 
additional books for circulation. One 
should not, therefore, expect to find their 
statistics of use, as high as might other- 
wise be expected, but their growth in 
numbers, and the attention which they 
are receiving from the government indi- 
cates that they fill a very serious need. 
In passing, it might be noted that the 22 
Biblioteche popolari circolanti of the 
Government of Rome, however, are or- 
ganized as branches, with a central office 
and depository. The branches, as well 
as the central collections, are located in 
the various schools, and are open a 
limited number of hours a week. The 
central library also has borrowing priv- 
ileges from the government public li- 
braries. 

For the centralized control of the Gov- 
ernment public libraries, and for the gen- 
eral supervision of the other govern- 
mental and non-governmental libraries, 
the most important office is the General 
Direction of academies and libraries, 
established in 1926 in the Ministry of 
public instruction. This is a government 
office of much the same grade as the 
“bureaus” of the national government at 
Washington, D. C. In general the duties 
of the office were described in one decree 
as follows: 

The Minister of public instruction super- 
intends the government libraries; watches 
over other libraries open to the public and 
promotes the increase of them; sees to the 
custody and guardianship of the national 
dibliographical heritage. 

In covering this rather broad field, the 
General Director has as his immediate 
assistants, two superior inspectors (in- 
terested more in academies than libraries 
per se) and three superior _ bibli- 
ographical inspectors. Under the General 
Director are the several offices dealing 
with the various phases of control of 
academies and libraries, and two special 


divisions, one for the  Biblioteche 
popolari, and the other for the Italian 
International exchange service. The 
superior bibliographical inspectors assist 
the Direction General as technical con- 
sultants but there is also the Central 
commission for libraries, composed of 
three librarians, one superior bibliog- 
raphical inspector, one university pro- 
fessor and one pensioned librarian, with 
the General Director as presiding officer, 
to which particular questions may be re- 
ferred. 

These inspectors and superintendents 
are charged with the “custody and 
guardianship of the national _biblio- 
graphical heritage” for it is their duty to 
see that the national libraries are well 
preserved, that rules are obeyed, that no 
old books or manuscripts are exported 
from Italy without the consent of the 
government, that the proper export 
duties are paid when consent is secured, 
and that, if necessary, any rare volumes 
offered for sale be acquired by proper 
authorities who may preserve them. 
In addition to the Superior inspec- 
tors are the 12 district Bibliographical 
superintendents, usually the heads of 
government libraries in those districts. 
Each superintendent is assisted, in those 
districts where they have been formed, 
by a voluntary “Bibliographical vigilance 
committee” and by a number of hon- 
orary bibliographical inspectors for each 
province within the district. 

Regulations for the control of govern- 
ment public libraries, which are in gen- 
eral followed by many other libraries, 
include the code of catalog rules, which 
have been modelled after those of the 
American Library Association and the 
Library Association (British), but in 
common with the French rules do not 
put government offices under country, 
only the name of the office—not a bad 
rule where there can be but one or two 
countries which can use the same head- 
ing for their government offices. A clear 
code of interlibrary loan regulations has 
been drawn up, which applies also to 
other libraries which are willing to re- 
ciprocate with the government libraries. 
Loans are carried post free between na- 
tional libraries. Furthermore, libraries 
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are required to keep author catalogs, 
subject catalogs, and shelf lists, but these 
last regulations cannot be very well ap- 
plied to those places where it has not 
been possible to recatalog the older col- 
lections, and where old manuscript or 
printed catalogs have to be used. 

Employes of the various national li- 
braries are carefully graded so as to fit 
into the general scheme of state employ- 
ment. At the head of the ranking stands 
the General Director (of Grade 4) sur- 
passed only by ministers, under secre- 
taries of state, etc. Group A of the 
librarian employes begins with librarian 
directors (first class), who with the su- 
perior bibliographical inspectors are 
given Grade 6, the same as Directors of 
divisions in the government service. 
Grade 7 covers librarian directors 
(second class) who have the same rank 
as chiefs of section in a ministry. Grade 
8 is chief librarian; Grade 9, librarian; 
and Grade 10, assistant-librarian. Group 
B is composed of certain employes from 
grades 9 to 11, who have the various 
titles of Ordinatori, literally “orderers,” 
and who may be compared to our library 
assistants. Group C 1s composed of em- 
ployes from Grade 9 to 13. The first 
three of these are the various ranks of 
Coadjutori, who have the same rank as 
the Orderers and are like our higher 
clerical grades. No. 12 is assistants and 
no. 13, aids. Group D is made up of 
the custodians (janitors, porters, etc.). 

The three library schools in Italy, 
those at Florence, Bologna and Padova, 
are responsible to the Ministry of public 
instruction, but come under the jurisdic- 
tion of the General Direction of higher 
instruction. They are, therefore, a part 
of the state-controlled system altho not 
directly amenable to the influence of the 
General Direction of academies and hi- 
braries. 

As noted at the first, the organizations 
of the librarians themselves are rela- 
tively weak, and in fact, the only one 
which could connect Italy with the In- 
ternational library committee is very 
closely bound up with the state admin- 
istration. As every well informed libra- 
rian knows, a part of the policy of the 


Fascist state is the organization of the 
whole working population into Fascist: 
which in the end combine to make up a 
single organization bearing the Fascist 
stamp, but not a part of the political 
party itself. Thus all state employes are 
organized in one group, but divided into 
sections by ministeries, so that we have 
the Associazione Nazionale Fasciste fra 
dipendenti dal Ministero della Pubblica 
Instructione. This association is again 
divided into groups according to the or- 
ganization of the ministry, so that we 
have finally the librarians organized as 
Gruppo IV (Bibliotecari). This last 
group is again divided into four parts 
to correspond to the Groups A, B, C and 
D mentioned above in describing the 
state service. 

As in all Fascist organizations, there 
is no president, only a general secretary 
to act as executive. This officer is also 
head of the directoriate composed of 
himself, and in this case, one represen- 
tative from each of the four groups. 
The Gruppo is, therefore, a very compact 
and exceedingly mobile unit of the whole 
organization of workers. The General 
secretary of Gruppo IV is Dr Vincenzo 
Fago, formerly librarian of the Univer- 
sity of Cairo, and at the time of his visit 
to the anniversary conference in 1926, 
on the staff of the Victor Immanuel cen- 
tral library in Rome. He is now the 
director of the Italian service of inter- 
national exchange, and is Italy’s repre- 
sentative on the International Library 
committee. 

Before the war, there was an organi- 
zation of librarians and archivists of the 
various municipal or communal collec- 
tions. There has been one meeting since 
the war of this group, under the auspices 
of Dr Albano Sorbelli, but very little 
has been done. The church libraries and 
the other free libraries have no organi- 
zation, while a part of the popular cir- 
culating libraries are organized into the 
two federations mentioned above. Be- 
fore the war, there was a very active 
Societa Bibliografia Italiana, founded in 
1897 by the late Guido Biagi, Dr Giu- 
seppi Fumagalli, the dean of Italian li- 
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brarians, and Diomede Bonamici. Be- 
tween that time and the war, the society 
held some nine congresses, but since the 
war has not resumed activities. 

At the present time, the sole periodical 
dealing with library matters from the 
point of view of organization is the pub- 
lication of the General Direction of 
academies and libraries, Academie e 
Biblioteche now in its second year. The 
Rivista della Biblioteche e degli Archivi 
founded by Biagi in 1888, and for some 
years the official publication of the Soci- 
ata Pibliografica, was suspended in 1926 
not long after the death of the founder. 
Bibliofilia, founded 30 years ago by Dr 
Leo S. Oslchki at Florence, still keeps to 
the subject its title suggests. La Parola 
e il Libro and Rivista di letture are or- 


gans of the federations of popular 
libraries. 

It would hardly seem necessary to 
close such a short paper with a summary, 
but it might be interesting to compare 
the activities of the American Library 
Association and the General Direction of 
academies and libraries. Both are inter- 
ested in the promotion of public libra- 
ries; both establish rules for common 
practice in cataloging, inter-library loans, 
etc.; both set standards for professional 
grades; both are interested in publishing 
a library periodical. But there is this 
marked difference, the General Direction 
can enforce its regulations in the more 
important libraries of Italy—which is 
one big advantage that lies with cen- 
tralization. 





Colorful Bindings 


Mary Dyer Lemon, Public library, Indianapolis, Ind. 


It is surprising how the color of a 
book affects its: popularity among read- 
ers at the public library. A red book 
is almost irresistible. One must pick it 
up and open it to see what all its red- 
ness is about. Somehow in that color 
is romance, hilarity, curiosity, intrigue, 
sentiment, philosophy. -A_ red _ book 
always looks as if it is the very one 
you have long been seeking on library 
shelves. Readers frequently ask at the 
loan desk for the library book which has 
been picked up while they went out for a 
bite of lunch: “Do you know what has 
become of that good book I was reading 
all morning at that table? It was a red 
one.” No wonder it looked inviting to 
another reader, we think, for red books 
are never safe. After a book in a blue 
binding has been refused by a library 
borrower, we have tried giving them the 
same story in red, and it has been grate- 
fully received. There appears to be 
something cold about a blue book that 
suggests text editions and plain facts 
without any of the glamour which one 
naturally expects in a book. Certain 


shades of blue circulate better than 
others. A baby blue appears too senti- 
mental. Too dark a blue is forbidding. 


Readers must have the right shade. Yel- 
low is perhaps the color which appeals 
next after red. Cheerfulness should 
always be wrapped in a yellow binding. 
I always expect Chinese books to be in 
this color. Yellow books never take 
themselves very seriously and are some- 
times uproariously funny. There is no 
pretense about them. So much faith do 
some library readers have in this that 
they have been known to pick yellow 
books from the shelves and borrow them 
without so much as looking inside to see 
what their pages are about. 

But never trust a lavender or a purple 
book. My experience with them has 
made me wary. Too often I have found 
them to smack of the sickly and senti- 
mental. My first contact with a 
lavender book was a nauseating volume 
of poor poetry about “Mother.” I main- 
tain that mothers deserve better treat- 
ment than that. A purple book I next 
found was one written by a husband 
about the awful details of his wife’s 
death. Since then I have stood for the 
suppression of most purple books. I 
think The Rosary and some of Myrtle 
Reed’s books are bound in orchid and 
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purple, which is what one might expect. 

Green books have a wider range and 
can be almost anything from archeology 
to poetry. This color neither attracts 
nor repels and so we open a green book 
with no prejudices nor preconceived no- 
tions about it. It is the most honest sort 
of book, standing solely on its own 
merits and never cajoling a reader to 
borrow it because of its fantastic dress. 
It is no “whited sepulchre.” 

And by the way, did you ever read a 
white book, a pure white book? Only 
when you were very young, I can hear 
you say. There is something altogether 
too sanctimonious about it. The uni- 
versal reaction to it is “No book could 
be so good as that!” It is usually ultra- 
religious in content. A publishing hoax 
would be to bring forth a risque story 
in a milk-white binding. Perhaps the 
callow youth of today. would not then 
be so eager to read it. But we forget! 
There is one sort of book that fits a 
white binding, that calls loudly for it and 
richly deserves it: a cook book bound in 
white oil cloth! It is the only book that 
deserves to be white. 

Do black books suggest Bibles to you? 
But do not be-too sure. I have seen 
stupid books on Diesel engines wrapped 
in black leather and lettered in gold. It 
is surprising how limp leather beguiles 
us to read today what we did not intend 
to read. The publishers are playing 
strange tricks on the most cautious of us. 

And then there are the frankly wicked 
books. Much as we deplore the trend 
of low thinking within them, we must 
admire the ingenuous manner in which 
their futuristic bindings announce to the 
whole world how very naughty they are! 
They are daring in freakish design. 
Their .strange combinations of color 
shout at one. They challenge the passer- 
by to take but one look inside. Their 
bindings are not so much to hold their 
pages together as to advertise their con- 
tents within. But once you have read 
one of their tales, you have read them 
all. There is nothing new or original 
about sordidness. 

And have you seen the calico books? 
Their contents are more of the home- 
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spun variety. Nearly always under 
calico beats an honest heart. The calico 
books are the reaction from futuristic 
books. They seem to say, “Let us come 
back to earth.” Usually they are books 
of essays or tales about plain people. 
Something like these are the bindings 
imitating old-fashioned prints. Unless 
you are mid-Victorian in your tastes, 
you will not care for posies and stiff 
little nosegays scattered over the backs 
of your books. But after cubistic and 
futuristic figures, intricately decorative, 
these simple motifs come as somewhat 
of a relief. 

Another honest book is the brown 
book. Almost is it too modest. Some 
of the best books I know are wrapped in 
this unpretentious color. You will find 
delightful old books, many of them first 
editions, selling for hundreds of dollars 
(not to say thousands!) bound in dull 
brown. Always investigate a brown 
book for it of all books does not adver- 
tise. Some of the rarest pieces of liter- 
ature travel thus, incognito, so to speak. 

You are familiar with the modern 
style of binding which is very plain and 
non-commital, having no printing on the 
outside except a small patch of paper 
pasted on the back, giving as unob- 
trusively as possible the title, author and 
publisher. A certain branch librarian 
has discovered that such books will not 
circulate among her patrons who are 
largely of foreign extraction. Such a 
book they brand “highbrows” and they 
cannot be induced to look inside. It 
such books could only be_ rebound 
straightway in inviting red, green and 
yellow coats, they would be read until 
they fell to pieces. I am not sure but 
that this is the general feeling toward 
these sophisticated books. 

In this colorful age when color has 


‘entered our kitchens, splashed our cook- 


ing utensils with its cheerfulness, 
brightened our bathrooms, and even 
made less melancholy our umbrellas, 
raincoats and overshoes, it is not sur- 
prising that the library book has taken 
on a gayer aspect than ever before. But 
the publisher has certain traditions with 
which to reckon. Our notions of black 
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books and white books and red books, 
conceived in childhood, are not so easily 
put aside. And no one knows this more 
surely than the librarian who tries to 


persuade a man that the black leather 
book on cost accounting that is being 
offered him is not a commentary on the 
New Testament! 





Letters—Information and Discussion 


Comparison 

Miss Waldie VanEck, a member of 
the library staff of Amsterdam, Holland, 
has been in the United States since 
September studying library organization. 
In commenting on the differences 
between library service in America 
and in Holland, she ventures the opinion 
that in her native country the books are 
selected principally for their literary ex- 
cellence in contrast to the emphasis in 
this country on subject matter. 

She finds that libraries in the U. S. 
are much more a part of the whole com- 
munity, with a popularity that has both 
its advantages and its drawbacks. In 
meeting a too popular demand, the li- 
brary faces the danger of having its 
standards lowered. In serving the peo- 
ple, a library need not cater exclusively 
to the super-intellectual, and in Amster- 
dam libraries, they try to reach the peo- 
ple with excellent material. 





Prize Award Announcement 

The $2,000 prize offered by Long- 
mans, Green and Company in their 
Juvenile Fiction contest has _ been 
awarded to Charles J. Finger, for his 
book, Courageous companions. This 
is the story of an English lad who 
sailed with Magellan, filled with action 
and based on historical records of 
Magellan’s cruise. 

The judges were Dorothy Canfield, 
May Lamberton Becker and Padraic. 
Colum; the story specified to be “any 
original unpublished story in English, 
suitable for boys or girls from 12 to 16, 
with no limitation on plot, title or 
style.” 

The story by Marian Hurd Mc- 
Neely, Jumping-off place, at first tied 
with the winning manuscript and will 


be published with it in the fall of 1929, 
on recommendation of the judges. 
The two stories are not at all alike, but 
each excellent in its own field. 

There were 239 manuscripts sub- 
mitted, 72 by men and 167 by women; 
of these, 214 came from the United 
States, 5 from England, 19 from 
Canada and 1 from Australia. 





Offers for Manuscripts 


The American Sunday-School Union 
under the provision of the late John 
C. Green Fund, offers two cash 
prizes of $2000 each for the best manu- 
scripts on Religion in education, and 
The Heroic appeal of Christianity to 
young people. Copies of the an- 
nouncements and the condition of the 
awarding of the prizes with further in- 
formation may be had on application 
to the Editorial department, Ameri- 
can Sunday-School Union, 1816 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Outstanding Books 
Editor, Lrprarigs: 

Altho I have become a little weary of 
hearing all books called “Outstanding,” 
I believe that the little monthly list pub- 
lished by Baker and Taylor Company of 
New York City, entitled “Outstanding 
Books” deserves being brought favor- 
&bly to the attention of all libraries. 
Small and medium-sized libraries will 
find it a good annotated library bulletin 
for public distribution, and large li- 
braries will distribute it thru branches. 
It is edited by Miss Emma Baldwin, a 
former librarian, and is no longer an ex- 
periment. 

Ortanpo C. Davis 
Librarian 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
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A Book Exposition 


The permanent building which later is 
to house the American Consulate in 
Spain will be used for a display of 
American books during the Ibero-Amer- 
ican Exposition to be opened in Seville, 
May 7. (Lriprartes, 33:274) The 
collection of books for the most part 
was contributed by the American pub- 
lishers and was assembled and organ- 
ized for library service by the New 
York public library under the direc- 
tion of Karl Brown of that staff. The 
American Library in Paris will con- 
tribute a certain amount of material 
from the Paris library. 

The collection is permanent and will 
form the nucleus of an American Library 
in Spain. 





A Creditable Growth in Cleveland 

The Public library of Cleveland, 
Ohio, recently celebrated the sixtieth 
anniversary of its opening, February 
17, 1869. The event was celebrated in 
various ways by the friends of the li- 
brary. The library itself sent out book 
lists on a number of subjects, many of 
them with interesting comments and 
bits of story concerning matters of in- 
terest. A list on Poland, the land, its 
people, its history, had with it a touch- 
ing story of The trumpet of Krakow. 
The trumpet of Krakow was loaned 
for exhibition to the city of Cleveland 
thru the courtesy of Eric P. Kelly. 

A leaflet on the diamond jubilee, 
gives some interesting figures. The li- 
brary opened in 1869 with 5800 books 
on the shelves, which was called “a 
wilderness of books.” It circulated 
65,552 books its first year, and last 
year the circulation for home use was 
8,138,004, exclusive of the county cir- 
culation of 668,701. During its first 
years, it was a circulating library only. 
Last year it recorded visitors for read- 
ing and reference in the libraries to the 
number of 6,234,212. 

The first children’s alcove was 
started in the circulating department 
in 1898. Now there are children’s 
rooms in 26 branches, 119 organized 
clubs for boys and girls. 


In 1890, classroom collections were 
deposited in 7 elementary schools. 
Now there are 35 branches in high, 
junior high and elementary schools 
with nearly a two million circulation. 

The anniversary occasion was util- 
ized for the inauguration of an en- 
dowment fund for increasing the stock 
of books for the sightless. These 
books are bulky and extremely ex- 
pensive and as this absorbs the funds 
that can be used for them, the service 
demands special resources and the li- 
brary celebrated its jubilee by asking for 
donations for this special purpose. 


Free of Cost Material 

The school health service of the 
Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, has 
issued a map project, “Uncle Sam’s 
Farm,” prepared for the fifth-sixth- 
seventh school grades, to be used in 
geography and social science classes. 

The project is based on a large outline 
map of the United States, with a sheet 
of colored pictures of farm products to 
be cut out and pasted in the states pro- 
ducing them, and a teachers’ guide con- 
taining a few simple suggestions for use. 
This project may be secured free of cost 
for school purposes, one for each class 
in the above named subjects within the 
grades mentioned. 





The attorney-general of Wisconsin 
holds that the fine money collected by 
the Wisconsin state historical society, 
shall be turned into the state treasury 
instead of into the treasury of the 
State historical society for the daily use 
of the latter. Fines are imposed under 
statutory authority given the society to 
establish rules under which the books of 
the society may be circulated. 





Another Mark Twain Contest 

The Mark Twain Association again 
offers a prize ($50) for the 10 best 
quotations from Mark Twain’s books. 
The contest closes October 1, 1929. 
Details may be obtained from Mrs Ida 
Benfey Judd, 415 Central Park West, 
New York City. 
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Librarian of Congress for 30 Years 


N MARCH 20, 1899, the late Dr E. 

J. Nolan, librarian of Philadelphia 
Academy of Science, at a library meet- 
ing at Atlantic City, read a telegram 
from Dr Herbert Putnam, then libra- 
rian of the Boston public library, 
saying: 

Notice of appointment just received. I 
shall accept. Herbert Putnam. 

At the close of the hearty applause 
that followed the announcement, Dr 
Nolan offered a resolution of congratu- 
lation to be sent to Dr Putnam which 
was enthusiastically carried. This was 
followed by a resolution expressing the 
gratitude of the A. L. A. to President 
McKinley for his appointment of Dr 
Putnam. 

All this is ancient history, but it 
marked the beginning of that fine serv- 
ice which the Library of Congress, 
under the direction of Dr Putnam, has 
provided for the world of print in the 
30 years that have elapsed since his 
appointment. No other librarian in the 
whole library world has stood his peer 
in these 30 years in accomplishment 
of so many diplomatically difficult 
tasks relating to library service. 

With a far-reaching understanding 
of what needed to be done, of what 


could be done and of the finest way 
of doing it, Dr Putnam has conferred 
honor upon his calling. His high 
standard of requirements for those in 
the Library of Congress service has 
forever banished the low idea of po- 
litical favoritism that in times past 
threatened the prosperity of learning. 
The long roll of the friends of the Li- 
brary of Congress that Dr Putnam’s 
work has won for that institution, the 
high regard in which his contributions 
to the best of librarianship are held, 
testify to the immeasurable progress 
the library has made in reaching a 
place among the choicest few of the 
great libraries. 

In all the great accomplishments of 
the profession in America, in the past 
30 years, he has borne a worthy part. 
He has reflected continually, credit 
and honor on American bibliography 
among foreign book powers by his ap- 
pearance and decisions at book confer- 
ences and he, if anyone, deserves of his 
confreres at this anniversary period, 
the greeting, “Well done!” 


Congratulations and renewed faith — 


in his ability is, by all rights, his 
well-deserved meed. 
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Helpful Then, What About Today? 


OWN thru the ages, one has been re- 

minded of the phrase, “Great oaks 
from little acorns grow,” by watching 
the growth or knowing the story of 
eminent people. 

Not long since, a chance examina- 
tion of volume 23 of Lrsprartes showed 
an item that is interesting from a retro- 
spective view. On page 82, occurs a let- 
ter containing an appeal, “To the libra- 
rians of the United States” intended to 
engage the services of the libraries under 
their care in food conservation, calling 
attention to the fact that the food admin- 
istration had established a line of direct 


communication with them thru a series 
of Monthly Food News Notes for Li- 
braries. 

The appeal ended, “We ask for your 
loyal support and we feel sure you will 
give it.” 

(Signed) Herbert Hoover 

So today in rendering homage to the 
new president of the United States, li- 
brarians may be gratified to remember 
that their group received special appeals 
from Mr Hoover in the time of stress, a 
mark of appreciation of the power of 
the library. 





British Librarians Afford Attendance Register 


{ Rese Proceedings of the Fiftieth anni- 
_versary conference of The Library 
Association, 1927, has been issued in a 
dress with the dignity, substantial fibre 
and valuable character that is indicative 
of these same qualities in that meeting. 

It is a great pleasure to those who 
were fortunate enough to enjoy the 
Edinburgh meeting to have the Proceed- 
ings in this permanent form and in such 
a layout as is a pleasure to handle. It 
will also be a source of joy to those who 
are still in the clouds of effectiveness 


rather than in the throes of efficiency, to 
see that the volume has a register of at- 
tendance. The A. L. A. Proceedings no 
longer carries the attendance register. 
Those charged with expenditure of the 
A. L. <A. means in the _ present 
era will understand the mistake of their 
present course more thoroly as the years 
go on. Those who understand it now, 
find it in their hearts to be sorry for the 
short-sightedness that causes the mis- 
take. 
It is too bad! 





Who’s Who in the Library 


HE AVERAGE librarian in the serv- 
i4 ice of the libraries of the United 
States has been very happy in all the 
books of the last 30 years largely because 
of the fine spirit of comradery that has 
been generated by local, state and na- 
tional meetings of those in library serv- 
ice. All for each and each for all has 
been the underlying principle of that un- 
definable something called “the library 
spirit” which, until “since the war” has 


been the ruling motive of very much that 
has been done collectively. The separa- 
tion and requirements incident to the de- 
mands of the dire period of the war have 
left a heritage of that sort that seems 
hard to regulate in all service that is 
assigned in groups. Has library service, 
perhaps, not escaped the ill that affects 
other lines? - 

Is there ground for the growing feel- 
ing on the part of a considerable num- 
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ber that there has crept in a dire ele- 
ment which fosters the growth of dis- 
tinctions and differences in library place 
that do not conduce to the retenion of 
the former esprit de corps? Are lines of 
distinction being drawn other than those 
that enlarged numbers and opportunity 
bring? The latter are inevitable in any 
large group. But the personal touch and 
personal interest in library service are so 
important that almost nothing should be 
allowed to outrank them in the important 
growth that depends so largely on real 
esprit de corps. 


The first consideration in every rela- 
tion belongs to the organization in its 
every unit. Otherwise the organization 
itself will suffer blight, a fatal thing. 
He that careth not for his own 
is worse than an infidel, was said 
with meaning a long time ago. It is true 
today. This does not mean selfishness 
in a bad sense. It means interested re- 
sponsibility in every phase of growth and 
relations and this, carried with justice 
and sincere happiness in service, results 
in all fairness to the good of all con- 
cerned. Right wrongs nobody. 





Neglected Postal Rates 


A note from Joseph Stewart, execu- 
tive assistant to the Postmaster General, 
addressed to the Association of book 
publishers, states that altho libraries 
were circularized thruout the United 
States shortly after the passage of the 
act authorizing the library post, very few 
of them, probably less than 100, have 
made application for the library book 
rate privilege. 

Mr Stewart points to the following: 

The library book rate is limited in its 
application to the mailing from and to pub- 
lic libraries, organizations or associations 
“not o1ganized for profit and none of the 
net income of which inures to the benefit 
of a private stockholder or individual.” Be- 
cause of this restriction, the privilege is 


extended only to those libraries which fur- 
nish to the Postmaster General satisfactory 
evidence that they are not organized for 
profit. 

Inasmuch as those who acted in the 
effort to secure this library book rate 
were moved to do so by the interest dis- 
played by libraries, library commissions 
and library clubs, it seems very singular 
that such a situation described by the 
post office department should have 
arisen. The applications of the library 
commissions alone, not to mention the 
return privilege that should be asked for 
by libraries, would more than cover the 
100 requests. What is the explanation 
of a very curious situation? 





A Fortunate Change 


Once on a time a King’s Printer was 
guilty of the omission of one word in a 
piece of printing consigned to him for 
production. For this he was brought 
into court and fined £500. . 

That this sort of discipline did not 
continue is a matter for which printers 
may be grateful, the while editors con- 
tinue to suffer for the shortcomings of 
the former. In answer to a request of 
the editor of Lrpraries, Mrs K. E. Barry 
of Brooklyn sent in a comment on the 
passing of the late Cedric Chivers, touch- 


ing his ideas and purposes as a binder 
and his personal touch with those en- 
gaged with him in his work. Mrs Barry 
was a member of the firm for nearly 20 
years and was, perhaps, best able to 
speak of him and his work in America. 
But in the last “shifting for space,” the 
lines relating to Mrs Barry were dropped 
by “the force” and the article appeared 
without the proper credit. For its part 
in this regrettable presentation, Lrpra- 
RIES is profoundly contrite. To err is 
human, to forgive, divine. 
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A New State Library Building for 
Indiana 

The capitol of Indiana at Indianap- 
olis was built 40 years ago when no 
interest in the state was as active as 
it has been in these recent years and 
indeed, when many interests were not 
even in existence. The supervision of 
the interests comes to the state in in- 
dustrial lines such as manufacturing, 
mining, etc.: the educational interests 
in various directions have called for 
state supervision, which in turn de- 
mand quarters for administrative and 
executive action and for which the 
plans of the capitol that was built in 
1889 made no provision. Consequently, 
many important interests have felt the 
inconvenience of cramped quarters. 

The library interests of the state 
have been no exception in this condi- 
tion. Tremendous activity in the li- 
brary circles of Indiana and the intelli- 
gent development of library extension 
that has prevailed in Indiana for a 
score of years, have made the problem 
of housing property and the adminis- 
trative work of the State library with 
its allied interests a question for dis- 
cussion, and for half that time, there 
has been a campaign more or less act- 
tive for a new State library building 
to house all the library interests of the 
state. This includes those activities 
which belong to the State library itself, 
to the legislative bureau and to the 
historical department. 

For several years, understanding 
help has been given the problem by all 
the active organizations of every kind 
in the state and at last, official action 
has been taken which will provide a 
new State library building. A sciieme 
by which the money required will be 
collected within the next three years, 
and a commission of nine selected by 
the Governor to locate and build the 
building has now been authorized by 
law. The commission will consist of 
four members of the State library 
board, one member from the Senate, 
one from the House and three from the 
state at large. The director of the 
State library is to be secretary of the 


board and an architectural adviser is 
to be employed. An architectural com-. 
petition under the A. I. A. rules will 
be held for the selection of a design. 

The long campaign for a State li- 
brary aroused an interest thruout the 
state which cannot but be a wonderful 
help, not only to State library interests 
but to the service of the library in 
every community thruout the state. 
Over 30 state organizations were 
interested enough to pass resolutions 
pledging the active support of their or- 
ganizations and personnel to the library 
project. The press joined in heartily 
and with good understanding. Both 
political parties had in their platforms, 
planks favoring the project. The new 
Governor of the state gave the matter 
his approval, with the result that only 
five votes in the whole Legislature 
were cast against it. 

The State federation of women’s 
clubs made the library building their 
first objective on their legislative pro- 
gram and the library personnel thru- 
out the state was very effective. It 
was natural then, that the legislators 
were informed and for the most 
part sympathetic, before the assembly 
opened. The late Demarchus C. Brown 
gave years of effort to arousing inter- 
est in the project and the present state 
librarian, Louis J. Bailey, took up this 
work as well as the other plans when 
he succeeded Mr Brown. Mrs Eliza- 
beth C. Earl also gave her full strength 
to the new building idea as she has 
done to the other library interests of 
Indiana for more than a quarter of a 
century. The future of the library in- 
terests of Indiana looks very promising. 





A Bostonian visiting New York was 
recently asked by his host where he 
wanted to go after dinner. “Go,” re- 
peated the Bostonian, “why should we 
go anywhere? In Boston we are per- 
fectly happy sitting around in the eve- 
ning and chatting. We even still discuss 
the Brownings.” To which his host re- 
plied: “If you mentioned the Brown- 
ings in New York, everyone would ask 
you if they were common or preferred !” 
—Book News. 
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Paper from Corn Stalks 

‘ The Agricultural Outlook for Illinois, 
1929, issued by the College of Agricul- 
ture, University of Illinois, Urbana, has 
been printed on paper manufactured 
from corn stalks grown in the fields of 
Illinois. This is a remarkable produc- 
tion and perhaps offers an avenue of re- 
lief to users of print paper who have 
found the cost of the latter a large deter- 
rent in the satisfactory financial results 
from their work. 

The paper is tough, opaque, with a 
surface that takes ink readily and is of 
a cream color that affords a restful re- 
flection of light to tired eyes. Doubtless 
it is possible to make a whiter paper but 
one thinks of the bleaching process as 
destroying some of the durable qualities 
of the product. 

Since this production of paper from 
corn stalks has gone beyond an experi- 
mental stage, its progress in supplying 
the paper market will be watched with 
interest. 





A Magnificent Gift for Chicago 


The city of Chicago has received a 
gift of $500,000 from one of its prom- 
inent merchants, Mr Max Adler, for the 
erection of a modern planetarium. The 
planetaria are common in Germany but 
Chicago will be the first American city 
to add this to its other cultural land- 
marks. Such a building has been de- 
scribed by the head of the museum in 
Munich as “a school, a theater, a cinema 
in one; a school room with the vault of 
heaven, and drama with the celestial 
bodies as actors.” The planetarium for 
Chicago is to be erected on Michigan 
Avenue in the group embodying the Chi- 
cago Art Institute, the Field Museum 
and the Shedd Aquarium. 





Dr Keppel’s Opinion of Chicago 

Dr Frederick P. Keppel, president 
of the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, hailed Chicago as the world cen- 
ter of the modern library movement in 
a recent address at Union League Club 
of that city. 

“Chicago lies close to the geograph- 
ical center of the United States,” Dr 


Keppel declared. “It lies within a 
very few miles of the industrial center 
of the country. It is an art center, an 
educational center, and it is the great 
center of the modern library movement 
which is international in scope.” 





Book Binding Exhibit in Paris 


Each year the Bibliothéque Nationale 
houses an interesting exhibition. For 1929, 
the evolution of book binding thruout 10 
centuries is being displayed. It is impos- 
sible to give more than a hint of the 
diversity and interest of this exhibition 
which illustrates the French sense of 
beauty and its genius for assimilation. 

One of the most interesting groups is 
under the name of Jean Grolier whose love 
of fine old volumes and perfect bindings is 


‘commemorated in the bibliophile Grolier 


club of New York. For many years, he was 
a leading financier and held office as treas- 
urer of France. His “ex libris” signified 
that his. books belonged not only to him- 
self but also to his friends. The gem of 
his collection of volumes is one bound in 
green morocco and printed by Asola, the 
successor of the celebrated Aldus, first 
given to Francis I. and given by him to 
Jean Grolier. 

Historic interest is undoubtedly the key- 
note of this exhibition of extraordinary 
beauty and richness. Many of the volumes 
bear the arms of Catherine de Medicis, 
Diane de Pointers, and Marie Antoinette. 

At least two of the American delegates 
to the reparations commission, Owen D 
Young and J. P. Morgan, take time from 
their duties to see the exhibition. 





Information Wanted 


The chairman of the Committee on the 
production of children’s books has re- 
ceived several requests from librarians 
asking that a new edition of Stories 
from famous ballads, by Grace Green- 
wood (Mrs Lippincott) be published. 

This can be done provided the demand 
from libraries is sufficient to justify the 
reissue. In order to gauge the probable 
demand, it is requested that all who may 
be interested, notify the chairman to that 
effect, stating the approximate number 
of copies that would probably be ordered 
at a price of 90 cents or $1. The re- 
publication will depend on the response 
to this request. 


Etva S. SMITH . 
Carnegie library, Schenley Park, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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More Printed Cards 

At the A. L. A. Toronto conference a 
plea was made for more printed cards. 
This was on the instance of several lo- 
cal associations which had raised the 
question and represented the strong feel- 
ing of research librarians that their 
wants were not met as fully or as 
promptly as was necessary for economic 
service. 

The fact was that the demand ran far 
beyond the Library of Congress appro- 
priation and so far, that it had been 
obliged to draw in even where copy was 
furnished by other libraries freely. The 
business situation seemed anomalous and 
to justify some effort to see why the 
supply for a real alleged demand could 
not be furnished. 

A somewhat extensive survey by the 
chairman of the A. L. A. Committee on 
bibliography seemed to intensify the il- 
logicalness of the situation and to reveal 
possibilities of its betterment and per- 
haps full solution. The following is the 
result of the survey in brief. 

1) That it is not and may never be 
necessary to print cards for all books in 
all libraries. 

2) That an organized selection ot 


titles to be printed first will greatly help 


the situation. 


*“ 3) That a large fraction of the cards 


printed will be sufficiently serviceable in 
the simplest methods used by the card 
printing libraries without the special 
bibliographical research of the fullest 
forms of the LC card. 

4) That such cataloging, together with 
any copy furnished by the cooperating 
libraries of a certain fullness standard- 
ized by the best library schools, be 
printed automatically without farther 
revision other than a slight scrutiny of 
entry words in the LC “CA” or unre- 
vised series. 

5) That the only obstacle to printing 
all desirable titles would in this event 
be the limited appropriation. 

6) That if the appropriation could be 
made so that income from sales might 
be applied to producing new | stock, 
business could be made to cover all real 
need. It is a curious anomaly that busi- 


ness which produces a profit and can be 
definitely increased with increased profit 
and at the same time be of great service 
to the libraries, cannot be developed to 
meet demand. 

7) That it is highly possible, without 
great trouble, to organize an independent 
series privately printed and issued, sup- 
plementing the LC printing as much as 
it is desirable and at a profit—possibly 
even with profit assured by advance or- 
ders until the best books of a research 
kind have been fully provided, where 
now only 20 to 50 per cent are so pro- 
vided. This is because the cards for 
which printed titles are desired are pre- 
cisely the titles of which there are suffi- 
cient number of copies in active serv- 
ice to create the sufficient demand 
if the inquiry is rightly organized 
and promoted. Such inquiry might 
be easily organized thru the machinery 
of the Library of Congress Union Cata- 
log which, however, cught not to be 
asked to bear the expense of this. 

8) In view of the development of the 
photostat in its application to titles and 
the improvement in the photostat paper, 
it is believed that there is a considerable 
opportunity developing for the use of the 
photostat in supplementing the printed 
cards of the LC from the cards of the 
Union Catalog. The experimenting by 
the Library of Congress, Project “B” 
and by Yale University library has 
seemed to indicate a supplementary serv- 
ice of this order by, at, or near the Li- 
brary of Congress as a service which 
should be organized immediately as soon 
as the results of the Yale experimenting 
are in. Those experiments made by the 
Library of Congress seem to indicate 
something near a complete service of this 
kind if the new paper is a success for 
use in main catalog. 

9) A new and promising possibility 
for meeting the demand at the Toronto 
conference, in the spirit of its urgency, 
is the extensive printing and cumulating, 
with card order number, of two line titles 
having references to commonly accessible 
bibliographical works with full titles and 
bibliographical notes. This method would 
reduce the cost of printing and ordering 
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to an extreme minimum, would produce 
all the advantages of legibility, be of 
some help as a printed union catalog, and 
in general, cover the full ground as it can 
never be covered at all with the full 
bibliographical cataloging unless rather 
appalling appropriations are had. 

A necessary corollary to this seems to 
be that this short title should also be 
printed for the full title printed cards 
(but not on cards) and cumulated with 
the rest. 

Another corollary is that the proofs 
for the Library of Congress cards might 
be printed in volume rather than strip 
form and the smaller libraries without 
depository sets would profit by the cumu- 
lated list for ordering and by the biblio- 
graphical detail in any event. 

This system would enable the Library 
of Congress service, by using freely ref- 
erences to the best easily accessible full 
title bibliographies, to reduce the task 
of fresh bibliographical research to an 
extreme minimum which might in a few 
years allow of something near a com- 
plete service of printed cards or at least 
of printed cards supplemented by an im- 
proving photostat service. 

E. C. Ricnarpson, Chairman 
A. L. A. Committee on bibliography 
Library of Congress 
Washington, D. C. 





Staff Loan Fund in Evansville, Ind. 

The Staff Loan Fund association of 
the Public library, Evansville, Indiana, 
has been in operation since May, 1924. 
So far as we know it is the only or- 
ganization of its kind in American li- 
braries. Since the fund was estab- 
lished, $2,270.99 has been paid into its 
treasury, $1,875 has been loaned to 
members and $1,590 has been paid 
back from loans. 

The object of the fund is to give 
financial assistance’ to members in 
case of sickness or for college or pro- 
fessional education. Any member of 
the staff may belong. 

The executive committee consists of 
seven members of the staff and the 
chief librarian who serves as an ex- 
officio member. “The executive com- 


mittee may elect a member of the Li- 
brary Board who shall act in an ad- 
visory capacity upon the appeal of the 
committee.” It has never been neces- 
sary to make such an appeal. 

With the executive committee rests 
the responsibility of administering the 
funds. No fund raising project may 
be undertaken by the association until 
it has met the approval of the execu- 
tive committee. 

The officers of the executive com- 
mittee are, the chairman who also 
serves as treasurer, and a secretary. 
These officers serve in the same ca- 
pacity for the association. All com- 
mittee members serve for one year 
except in cases where members hold 
over by virtue of their positions in the 
library. In formulating the constitu- 
tion, care was had in assuring repre- 
sentation on the executive committee 
of the larger departments. 

All applications for loans must be 
investigated by three members of the 
executive committee. Upon the rec- 
ommendation of this sub-committee, 
the executive committee takes final 
action. 

Any member of the association who 
has given satisfactory library service 
for five months may borrow an amount 
not exceeding $100 for sickness or 
summer library school expenses. Any 
member who has given satisfactory 
library service for 12 months may bor- 
row an amount not exceeding $500, 
for college or library school expenses. 


By-laws 


Article IV, Section 6: Any member bor- 
rowing funds shall sign the following agree- 
ment: I agree to pay to the Staff Loan 
Fund association as soon as possible the 
sum of with interest at the rate of 
five per cent and I promise to remain on 
the staff until this indebtedness is can- 
celled. After returning to the staff I agree 
to make a payment each month of at least 
10 per cent of my monthly salary until 
the full amount of the indebtedness has 
been paid. 

Article V, Section 1: Each member of 
the association shall pay into the loan fund 
one per cent of her salary, this amount to 
be taken out of each salary check. The 
total of each payment from salaries into 
the loan fund shall be in one check and 
shall be deposited to the credit of the as- 
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sociation by the treasurer of the fund. 
When a member of the association leaves 
the staff the amount she has paid into the 
loan fund is paid back to her with three 
per cent interest compounded semi-annu- 
ally. In case of death this amount is paid 
to her beneficiary. 

The by-laws further provide that 
the funds shall be deposited in a sav- 
ings account drawing at least three per 
cent interest. At any time the asso- 
ciation may elect an auditing commit- 
tee to examine the treasurer’s books 
and report to the association. Other 
than this the fund is safe-guarded 
only by the integrity of the members 
of the association. 

At the present time, the fund has a 
permanent endowment of $362.12 re- 
alized from a few small gifts and three 
entertainments. This we hope to in- 
crease to a reasonable “margin of 
safety” against that time when some 
unforeseen circumstance may prevent 
the return of a loan. 

The treasurer’s report for January, 
1929, was as follows: 

Balance on hand January 30, 
192 


Bee cen ale des wee $655.77 
Receipts 
By assessment ........... 507.08 
Interest, July 1, 1928..... 14.23 
ze Fan. 1; 1929222: - 24.45 
Paid back by members, in- 
cluding interest........ 887.36 


Mukerji lecture proceeds 109.11 
$2,198.00 





Expenditures 

Membership withdrawals 324.88 
One maximum deposit 
withdrawal ............ 


424.88 
POM NONE Oo cks ics cae pas 350.00 








774.88 


Balance on hand Jan. 31, 1929... .$1,423.12 


Etuet F. McCo.LioucH 
Librarian 





A box of spring flowers as well as a 
hearty vote of thanks has just been sent to 
Eliza Orne White by the Doll’s convention 
held at the Boston Bookshop for Boys and 
Girls, as the idea for the convention grew 
out of the doll contest which occurs in 
Tony, one of Miss White’s most popular 
stories for children—Book News. 


What’s in It for Me? 
H. O. Severance, librarian, University of 
issouri, Columbia 

This question takes various forms 
when library workers are asked to take 
out membership in the A. L. A. The 
average library worker, except those who 
have taken technical training in our li- 
brary schools, is much like the business 
man or the laborer. He cannot see over 
the interrogation point: What do I get 
out of it? What service can the A. L. A. 
render me on account of my $2 mem- 
bership fee? Would the A. L. A. help 
me to a position of larger opportunities 
with a larger salary? 

The question is pertinent at this time 
when all children’s librarians, school li- 
brarians, and members of the library 
staffs of colleges, universities, A. & M. 
colleges, junior colleges, state libraries 
and historical societies who are not mem- 
bers of the A. L. A. are being solicited 
for membership with emphasis placed 
upon the desirability of having their 
names in the directory of one of the 
yearbooks to be published this spring. 
What ambitious library assistant in a 
university or a college library would wish 
to have his name omitted from the di- 
rectory of the College and Reference 
Library Year Book, the Who’s Who of 
librarians working in this field? If there 
were no other compensation in member- 
ship, this one would be worth the price. 

But there are other benefits—there is 
the bulletin giving monthly news items 
on library affairs which every librarian 
who is eager to keep abreast of library 
development can not afford to be with- 
out. I have observed that practically 
every librarian who has had the advan- 
tages of a library school has acquired 
the ideals of librarianship and the pro- 
fessional spirit, and consequently is 
among the most faithful, energetic and 
loyal workers of the A. L. A. 

Another librarian looks at membership 
from this angle: Membership insures 
reduced rates to the annual conference 
and participation in the “joy rides,” in 
the honors, courtesies, and various en- 
tertainments given by the hosts of the 
conference, such as that beautiful drive 
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thru the city of Seattle, and the delight- 
ful garden party on the University 
campus at Toronto, when we were re- 
ceived by the Lord Mayor, and My Lord 
the Bishop of Toronto and were enter- 
tained by the Scottish bagpipers. 

Librarian B replied: “Yes, but those 
entertainments are exceptions. How 
about Atlantic City and West Baden? 
We furnished our own entertainment. 
How about ‘Brown’s,’ did you say? 
That wasn’t on the program, a few li- 
brarians paid for the crowd. When I 
go to the annual conference on my own 
expenses or at the expense of my library 
board, I ought to get something. practical 
to help solve some of the problems in my 
library.” 

Librarian A: “You do, don’t you?” 

Librarian B: “Not much. There is 
no round-table nor section where my 
problems are discussed. Librarians 
working in the same field with me may 
be at the conference but I have no way 
of getting in touch with them. Those 
hour addresses at the general session 
bore me by their length. I prefer to 
read them in print or not as it suits 
me.” 

Librarian A: “What kind of a library 
do you represent?” 

Librarian B: “Junior college.” 

Librarian A: “You would be inter- 
ested in the College and Reference sec- 
tion, Catalog section, the Order section, 
the Lending section and others.” 

Librarian B: “The junior college li- 
brary has its own problems. I attended 
the College and Reference section where 
the chairman stated, if I recall correctly, 
that this section is for librarians of uni- 
versities, large colleges, and librarians of 
reference libraries, that it did not include 
reference librarians in our universities 
and colleges.” 

Librarian A: “I would suggest that 
you write to several librarians of junior 
colleges and if your replies are favor- 
able, ask the secretary. of the A. L. A. 
for a round-table at the next annual 
conference.” 

Librarian B: “Would there be any 
hope, do you think? I have been told 
that the A. L. A. is opposed to the crea- 
tion of sections and round-tables. The 


business libraries group asked for a 
round-table for the Atlantic City confer- 
ence and did not get it. The same group 
asked for a section three years ago and 
did not get it until last December. Two 
other groups have asked for sections, 
after having met the standard of re- 
quirements of the by-laws. The com- 
mittee to which it was referred made a 
report to the Council recommending that 
the standards now required be set higher 
so that (it was not so stated) fewer 
sections would qualify and fewer would 
be created.” 

Librarian A: “I admit the truth of 
that, but do you know how many sec- 
tions and round-tables meet annually and 
how difficult it is to find rooms and ar- 
range schedules for so many ?” 

Librarian B: “No; but I do know that 
certain sections and round-table confer- 
ences are crowded to the limit and that 
it is impossible for the librarians in the 
back seats to hear the talks and discus- 
sion. I refer to the College and Refer- 
ence section and the Periodicals round- 
table.” 

Librarian A: “The A. L. A. has a 
membership of 10,000; has 10 sections 
and 15 round-tables. In 1918, the mem- 
bership was 3380 and the sections num- 
bered seven.” 

Librarian B: “Wonderful! Three 
new sections to care for 7,000 new mem- 
bers. Don’t you know that the attend- 
ance at some sections, like the Order 
section at Toronto, was limited only by 
the seating capacity of the capacious 
physics lecture room? Even some round- 
tables have from 100 to 250 at their con- 
ferences. It’s a misnomer, isn’t it?—A 
‘round-table’ for discussion with 200 li- 
brarians packed in a room like sardines 
in a box, with an oblong table in front 
for the secretary.” 

There is much truth in what this 
junior college librarian has said. Libra- 
rians and assistants in the schools of 
Engineering, Medicine, and Journalism 
have problems peculiar to their respec- 
tive libraries. If librarians in this class 
of work should join the A. L. A. they 
could reasonably expect the A. L. A. to 
provide opportunities for conferences. 
Requests for round-tables and other dis- 
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cussion groups should be welcomed by 
the Council and officers of the A. L. A. 

The field of activity of the profession 
has become so large and the interests of 
the members are so varied that it seems 
impossible to force them—10,000 mem- 
bers—in 10 sections and a few round- 
tables and keep them busy, happy, con- 
tented and loyal. Lack of opportunities 
for group meetings is likely to result in 
the organization of independent associa- 
tions such as the American association 
of law libraries. 

Another compensation for membership 
fees is the inspiration which comes from 
the enthusiasm of the large conferences 
and the new ideas and new ideals one 
receives from the informational ad- 
dresses of the leaders and the inspira- 
tional lectures by men and women of 
national reputation at our general ses- 
sions. Then, there are the social con- 
tacts, the chats with librarians whom we 
have wanted to meet, librarians who are 
leaders in the great forward movements 
of the A. L. A., librarians who are mak- 
ing valuable contributions to our profes- 
sional literature. 

What is there in it for me? I couldn't 
be a progressive librarian without the 
A. L. A. Our surveys, our researches 
in adult education, in education for li- 
brarianship, in school library service, in 
county library service, the stimulation of 
library work in foreign countries, the 
establishment of the American Library 
in*Paris—all these movements and many 
others must be credited to the A. L. A. 
The benefits—cultural, professional and 
spiritual—-accruing to individuals cannot 
be ‘measured in monetery units. They 
are mvalyable. 


Siviabeus for 1 Ait 


Very serious study is being given to a 

pension plan for employes of the Public 
library, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. The 
consideration is on the basis of 65 per 
_cent of present. salaries of those entitled 
to the pension. A plan of general pen- 
sion system is still a matter of study. 
. Reports on the investigation by the 
Milwaukee library are bringing into 
notice, the plans for pensions for library 
staffs in many places. 
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In the Public library of Worcester, 
Mass., the employes contribute five per 
cent of their salaries up to a maximum 
of $2 a week towards a retirement sys- 
tem fund. At the age of 70, retirement is 
compulsory with a monthly pension equal 
to one-half the salaries received during 
the five years preceding retirement. This 
system, installed in 1924, includes every 
municipal employe except school teach- 
ers, who have a state system. 

The retirement allowance of no em: 
ploye can exceed one-half of his final 
salary. A member who was in the serv- 
ice of the library prior to the establish- 
ment of the system and has continued in 
the service since, shall, upon retirement, 
receive an additional pension portion 
equal to twice what his contributions 
would have amounted to during his 
prior service had the system been in op- 
eration. When a member’s contribution 
produces $500 at the age of 60, no 
further contribution will be received 
from him but interest on this sum con- 
tinues to his credit, such interest being 
payable to him in a lump sum upon re- 
tirement. 

Members must retire at 70 and may do 
so at 60 either upon their own applica- 
tion or upon that of the head of their 
department. In the latter case, the mem- 
ber is entitled to a hearing before the 
retirement board. . 





The Decay of Conversation 


I rise to lament the growing pre- 
valence of: information—and what is 
worse, of accurate and specific informa- 
tion, writes Philip Wagner in his latest 
contribution, The Decay of conversation, 
to The Lion’s Mouth in the February 
Harper’s Magazine. There is an un- 
deniable tendency these days to be well- 
informed on matters of moment; and the 
result is that conversation is being 
ruined. The rise of the daily press, of 
the encyclopedia, of books of reference 
bearing upon everything imaginable, of 
question-and-answer columns, and of the 
publicity industry has made access to 
useful information so lamentably easy 
that it is becoming quite impossible to 
make a simple misstatement of fact with 
any assurance of getting by with it. 
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Some Plans for A. L. A. Meeting 
May 13-18, 1929, Washington, D. C. 











The local committee of librarians at 
Washington, thru its chairman, 
George F. Bowerman, in welcoming 
the A. L. A. to Washington City, 
offers to provide good information 
service for helping the visitors to see 
as many of Washington’s places of in- 
terest as may be desired. The visitors 
are asked to use the services of the 
committee whenever needed. 

The A. L. A. headquarters will be in 
the Washington Auditorium where the 
general meetings of the conference 
will be held and where the material 
will be on exhibition. ‘The section 
meetings will be assigned to various 
hotels. 

An outline of the general program 
was given in LrprariEs last month. (See 
p. 136) Programs have been made 
for the affiliated organizations—the 
American association of law libraries, 
Bibliographical society of America, 
League of library commissions, Na- 
tional association of state libraries, 
Special libraries association and the 
American Library Institute. 

The travel committee has arranged 
for one and a half fare convention 
rates from all parts of the United 
States and Canada. The identification 
certificates will be sent from Head- 


quarters to members who have paid 
their dues. A fare and three-fifths 
rate has been granted to those who 
wish to stay longer in and around 
Washington City so that this should 
be mentioned in purchasing tickets. 
The usual travel parties will be 
arranged from New England, New 
York, Chicago and Western. The 
local secretaries for those regions are 
expected to furnish any information 
desired. Hotel reservations should be 
made directly with the hotel selected, 
being careful to indicate that the appli- 
cant will be attending the A. L. A. 
conference. 

Section and round-table meetings 
will be held in Washington, Willard, 
Mayflower and Raleigh hotels. The 
Powhatan hotel is five blocks from the 
auditorium, the Washington hotel is 
six blocks, and the Blackstone hotel is 
seven blocks. 

The affiliated organizations are mak- 
ing local plans. 


Attend Congress of P. and T. 

The A. L. A. committee to codper- 
ate with the National Congress of 
parents and teachers hopes that some 
librarians attending the A. L. A. con- 
ference will be able to go on to Wash- 
tington early enough to be present at all 
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or part of the annual convention of the 
N. C. P. T. at the Hotel Washington, 
May 4 to 11. There will be a library 
exhibit, planned by the chairman, 
Clara Herbert, of the A. L. A. commit- 
tee to codperate with the N. C. P. T. 


Post conference motor tour of Virginia 


Saturday. May 18, 1.30 p. m. Motor buses 
leave Willard hotel, Washington, by way 
of Fairfax and the Battlefield of Bull 
Run, arriving at Luray for evening din- 
ner. The Caverns of Luray will be in- 
spected by electric light that evening. 

Address of party, May 18, Mansion Inn, 
Luray, Va. 

Sunday, May 19, 9 a. m. Leave Luray for 
Natural Bridge, going up thru the beau- 
tiful Shenandoah Valley between the 
Blue Ridge and Allegheny mountains. 
Lunch at Staunton, the birthplace of 
Woodrow Wilson. Sunday afternoon or 
evening, choice of admission to Natural 
Bridge, one of the wonders of the world. 

Address, May 19, Natural Bridge hotel, 
Natural Bridge, Va. 

Monday, May 20. Leave Natural Bridge 
for Richmond, by way of Charlottesville, 
with visits to Monticello, home of 
Thomas Jefferson, and to the University 
of Virginia at Charlottesville. 

Address, May 20-21, Murphy’s hotel, 
Richmond, Va. 

Tuesday, May 21. Sight-seeing trip in Rich- 
mond, with visits to libraries and Con- 
federate museum, and excursion to the 
battlefields. 


Wednesday, May 22. Leave Richmond 9 
a. m., stopping at old Jamestown; lunch 
at Williamsburg, with visit to the College 
of William and Mary. Arrive Old Point 
Comfort, mid-afternoon, with opportunity 
to visit Fortress Monroe. Dinner 6 p. m. 
at Chamberlin-Vanderbilt hotel. 

Address, May 22, Chamberlin-Vander- 


bilt hotel, Old Point Comfort, Va., 
at 7, leave by night boat for Wash- 
ington. 


Thursday, May 23. Arrive in Washington, 7 

a.m. End of trip. 

This excursion, almost entirely by 
motor, gives some of the most beautiful 
scenery in Virginia, as well as visits to 
many historical spots. 

Total expense per person, two in a 
room at hotels and on steamer, $60, in- 
cluding all expenses, transportation, 
hotels, meals, admissions, etc. Those 
desiring room alone at the three hotels 
(four nights) and on the steamer, add 
$5. Those desiring room with bath at 
the three hotels (four nights), add $3. 
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The party is arranged to arrive in 
Washington in time so that those travel- 
ing to the convention on a fare-and-one- 
half ticket can reach home within the 
limit of that ticket, midnight of May 24. 

Registration for the trip should be 
made ‘with F. W. Faxon, 83 Francis St., 
Boston, Mass., by sending first payment 
of $10 on or before May 1; remainder 
payable to him, May 9. The party is 
limited to a minimum of 25, the capacity 
of one bus, and not over 60 will be 
booked, as that is all that can be com- 
fortably accommodated en route. 





National Association of State Libraries 
Headquarters, Hotel Washington 

The meeting will open Monday, May 
13, 2 p. m. with the following program 
(tentative) : 

Address of welcome, by Dr H. H. B. 
Meyer, director, Legislative reference serv- 
ice, Library of Congress. 

Address, Frederic A. Godcharles, direc- 
tor, State library and museum, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Report of the secretary-treasurer, Irma 
A. Watts, Legislative Reference bureau, 
Harrisburg, Pa. . 

Address, Legislative reference, Louis J. 
Bailey, director, Indiana state library, In- 


dianapolis. (Followed by round-table dis- 
cussion.) 
Address, Department of archives, by 


Georgia Osborne, Illinois Historical society. 
Springfield, Ill. (Followed by round-table 
discussion.) 

Address, Uniform organization for state 
library activities, by Harriet M. Skogh, 
State library, Springfield, Ill. (Followed 
by round-table discussion.) 

A joint meeting with the Special Li- 
braries association and the American Law 
Library association will be a round-table 
discussion of the bi-annual index to state 
legislation under the direction of Dr H. H. 

Meyer of the Library of Congress. 
Auditorium of the Library of Congress. 

Address, Uniform system of State docu- 
ment exchanges, by H. J. Conant, librarian, 
Vermont state library, Montpelier. (Fol- 
lowed by round-table discussion.) 

Address, State author collection, by Mrs 
Ella May Thornton, State library, Atlanta, 
Ga. (Followed by round-table discussion.) 

Address, Membership in the National 
association of state libraries, by Mrs Clare 
Aushermann, librarian, State library, Wyo- 
ming. (Followed by round-table discus- 


on. 
Business meeting. 
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Plans for the Library Conference in 
Rome 

The Italian government has re- 
quested that 15 American librarians be 
appointed as delegates from the Amer- 
ican Library Association to be its 
guests during the conference. 

Exhibits 

The exhibit pertaining to library 
work which will be presented in Rome 
is during the conference to be an inter- 
national one. The exhibitions will be 
of two kinds: 

I Exhibition of library work inter- 
national in character to which libraries 
from the various countries are asked 
to contribute. 

II Local exhibitions of bibliog- 
‘raphy: 

a) Rome 

1) Exhibition of history of 
ancient and modern Rome 
2) The _ Italian book, from 
Bodoni to the present time. 
3) Special exhibitions from half 
a dozen great libraries of 
Rome 
b) Florence 
1) Exhibition of the Italian book 
from the invention of print- 
ing to the time of Bodoni. 
2) Exhibit of miniatures in the 
Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana 
c) Venice 
Exhibition of book-bindings in 
the Biblioteca Nazionale Mar- 
ciana 

d) Special exhibits will also be or- 

. ganized in Milan, Bologna, 
Modena, Naples. 


Registered members of the congress 
will be granted a number of special 
privileges in the way of reduction on 
railway fares, hotels, theaters, etc., free 
entry to museums, galleries and munici- 
pal buildings. Excursions to a num- 
ber of interesting parts of Italy will! 
be organized at a greatly reduced rate 
for groups of not less than 25 persons. 
Information will be forwarded on re- 
quest. 

The fee to the congress is about $20. 
Half of this sum, 50 liras, is expected to 
be forwarded to the general secretary of 


the congress, Dr Vincenzo Fago, Minister 
of public instruction, together with the 
application form, and the request for 
the identity card which will afford the 
right of reduction in costs offered. 
The other half is to be paid at Rome 
on registering. 

It is hoped that librarians traveling 
in Europe this summer will include 
the congress in their itinerary. 


The American Library Association 
has extended an invitation to the In- 
ternational library and bibliographical 
congress to hold a meeting in Chicago 
in 1933 during the meeting of the Chi 
cago World’s Fair. 

Proposed exhibit for Rome 

The proposed exhibit will contain 
samples or graphic material showing: 

Buildings 

Pictures and plans of all kinds of libraries 

Furnishings and equipment 

Materials for library methods 

Book binding and repairs 

Mechanical reproduction 

Provision against fire 

Public libraries 

Posters with pictures and illustrative 
material 

School and university libraries. 

Posters illustrating the idea that Amer- 
ican schools have organized libraries 
and professional librarians 

Special libraries 

Library schools 

This will be illustrated by maps, post- 
ers and pictures 

Library associations 

Names and addresses on one poster of 
all the national library associations 

A poster alphabetically listing exhibits 





The Monthly List of books received at 
the library of the League of Nations is 
of interest and assistance to libraries. 
Sample copies are available upon ap- 
plication to the World Peace Founda- 
tion, Boston. 

Miss Adeline Zachert, sometime su- 
pervisor of school libraries for the states 
of New York and Pennsylvania, has 
joined the staff of the World Peace 
Foundation as field secretary. She will 
visit university, public and school li- 
braries thruout the United States, assist- 
ing librarians in the selection of author- 
itative and suitable material on interna- 
tional relations and international codper- 
ation. 
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Library Meetings 

California—The Pasadena library club 
met for its second gathering of the sea- 
son on Saturday evening, February 16. 

The club was fortunate in having Miss 
Isabel Gillis, state librarian, in attend- 
ance who in a most charming manner 
extended a cordial invitation to the meet- 
ing of the California State Library asso- 
ciation which will be held in Sacramento 
in May. 

Mr Carey McWilliams, author, law- 
yer, literary critic, and reviewer for the 
Los Angeles Saturday Night was speak- 
er of the evening. On ground _thoroly 
familiar and in sympathetic and intelli- 
gent manner, he told of the Lost Novels 
of the world—gems of literary value, un- 
accountably lost. 


Oklahoma—The twenty-first annual 
meeting of the Oklahoma library asso- 
ciation was held in Oklahoma City, Feb- 
ruary 6-8. The president, Mrs Elsie D. 
Hand, librarian of A. & M. college, pre- 
sided. The special guest was Mr Jesse 
Cunningham, Cossitt library, Memphis, 
Tennessee, whose presence and splendid 
lectures helped make the meetings a suc- 
cess. 

The address of welcome was given by 
Hon. Jo Bailey Allen, Oklahoma City, 
followed by greetings from Mrs George 
Rainey, president of Oklahoma Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. Dr John Aber- 
nathy, president of Library Board, 
Chickasha, responded to the greetings 
and emphasized the educational value of 
the library movement. 

After greetings, a report from the last 
A. L. A. convention was given by Miss 
Stewart, Oklahoma City and Mrs Trim- 
mier S. Funk, Shawnee, reported on the 
Southwest meeting at Baton Rouge. A 
business meeting closed this first session. 

A delightful dinner was served the As- 
sociation members and their friends thru 
the courtesy of the Board of the Okla- 
homa library commission. 

At the Thursday morning session, 
Mabel B. McClure, librarian, Enid, in a 
paper on Library publicity, discussed the 
methods used in her library which had 
doubled the circulation. The inside ad- 
vertising included special displays in the 


library, capitalizing local history anni- 
versaries, birthdays of celebrities, mot- 
toes, bulletin boards, posters made by the 
children themselves and framed notices 
in hotels. For the outside advertising, 
the newspaper provides a _ continuous 
background for publicity with its fea- 
ture articles. Other speakers and the 
topics were: Children’s work, Mrs Ann 
Hough, Carnegie library, Oklahoma 
City; Public documents, Miss Lucy Ann 
Babcock, Tahlequah State Normal Col- 
lege; Comparison of the problems of 
public and college libraries, by Mrs 
Marable, Oklahoma City University. 

On Thursday afternoon, Mrs Frank 
Brooks, Oklahoma City University, dis- 
cussed The modern novel as a college 
course. A symposium discussion of 
Reference books by Miss Craddock, and 
1928 poetry by Miss Boylan, both from 
Oklahoma City, Books of humor, by 
Miss McGlenn, Tulsa, Biography by 
Jesse L. Rader, Norman, Oklahoma Mu- 
sicians by Miss Long and Art in Okla- 
homa by Mrs Nan Sheets, Oklahoma 
City closed the day’s program. 

The president, Mrs Elsie D. Hand, at 
the Thursday night meeting, gave a 
resumé of the association activities for 
the last 22 years. Mr Jesse Cunning- 
ham was the principal speaker. His ad- 
dress discussed the creation of good will. 
that which makes a patron also want to 
render service and become an advocate 
of the library, and whatever influences 
public opinion. He mentioned four 
factors as influencing public opinion: 
1) newspapers, 2) churches, 3) schools, 
4) libraries. In creating this good will, 
he mentioned 1) newspapers, 2) special 
service to groups, 3) letters of per- 
sonal appeal. He gave examples of the 
kind of letters that would serve the 
group and the individual. 

Hon. Gid Graham, Nowata, in speak- 
ing on The preservation of wild life in 
Oklahoma made an earnest plea for the 
preservation of the wild animal life, not 
only because it was practical but also be- 
cause it was beautifully sentimental. 

Mr Cunningham gave an excellent ad- 
dress Friday morning on An adequate 
appropriation for a public library. He 
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pointed out that schools have nothing 
more to do with an individual after they 
have served him so many years, but the 
library sticks to him thru life. The 
causes for libraries falling below their 
needs is due 1) To the theory that it is 
a gift proposition, due to the historical 
background that it started in that way. 
2) So many have achieved success with- 
out libraries—they did not have them 
when they were young—that they do not 
appreciate library facilities. 3) Probably 
too much small talk and thinking on the 
part of librarians and trustees. He gave 
examples of library legislation in various 
states and its results. 

The proposed new library bill was con- 
sidered by Richard H. Cloyd, state rep- 
resentative, Norman, and a general dis- 
cussion followed. 

The Friday afternoon meeting was 
held in conjunction with the Oklahoma 
teachers association and included several 
speakers: H. Frank Holley, state depart- 
ment of education, New standards for 
high-school libraries in Oklahoma; The 
part of the library in the educational 
system, Dr C. L. Cushman, Research de- 
partment of education; Some problems 
on high-school library administration, 
Miss Flossie Martin, librarian, Tulsa 
high school; The place of the library in 
higher education, Dr H. G. Bennett, 
president A. & M. College, Stillwater. 
Dr W. B. Bizzell, president, University 
of Oklahoma, gave an interesting talk on 
rare editions and their aesthetic and 
commercial value. 

Officers elected: President, E. C. Wil- 
son, librarian, East Central State Teach- 
ers College, Ada; first vice-president, 
Miss Mabel B. McClure, librarian, Car- 
negie library, Enid; second vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs W. A. Phelps, librarian, 
Carnegie library, Hobart;  secretary- 
treasurer, Miss Elaine Boylan, Oklahoma 
library commission, Oklahoma City. 


Pennsylvania—The joint meeting of the 
New Jersey library association and the 
Pennsylvania library club was held at the 
Hotel Chelsea, Atlantic City, March 8-9. 
There were about 300 in attendance. 

The New Jersey library association 
opened the meeting at a session on Fri- 


day afternoon, presenting a program by 
Dr C. E. Parch, dean of the school of 
education, Rutgers University, and 
Charles E. Rush, librarian of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

Neither the president nor the vice- 
president of the Pennsylvania library 
club was present and John Ashhurst of 
the library of Philadelphia, called the 
meeting to order Saturday morning and 
introduced the first speaker, Dr Kenneth 
G. Matheson, president of Drexel Insti- 
tute. 

Education .. -sia 


Dr Matheson presented some phases 
of the Russian educational system as he 
observed them in the summer of 1928 
when he had been one of a group of 22 
specialists in education to be invited by 
the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, 
to act in an advisory capacity regarding 
the organization of the Russian educa- 
tional system. Dr Matheson said that 
the peasant population of Russia repre- 
sents 85 per cent of the entire popula- 
tion. These peasants in enormous num- 
bers are flocking to the cities and there is 
a large percentage of illiteracy among 
them. The government is trying to 
overcome this by adequate schools, by 
establishing libraries, reading rooms and 
museums. Before the revolution in 
1917, there were only 80 museums in all 
Russia; today there are over 80 in 
Moscow alone and in every school there 
is a museum, stressing the value of 
visual education. Adults as_ well 
as children are now going to school in 
Russia. This attempt at wholesale edu- 
cation is extremely difficult in a country 
composed of 200 nationalities speaking 
some 60 different dialects. 

In all the educational institutions, com- 
munistic theories, particularly the Marx- 
ian doctrines, are given first place in the 
curricula. The crying need is for teach- 
ers. The government is trying to train 
teachers but it is very slow work in Rus- 
sia because 50 per cent of the time spent 
in instructing the teachers is given to the 
teaching of communistic doctrines. 
Teachers are sent into the homes and 
while overcoming illiteracy, they are in- 
culcating their communistic doctrines. 
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Dr Matheson stressed the danger of 
these doctrines since, in accordance with 
their principles, love of home and family 
must be supplanted by love of and 
allegiance to the state. 

Dr Matheson quoted a prominent Rus- 
sian educator as saying, “The greatest 
enemy that communism has is Christian- 
ity, for it teaches love, and we have no 
use for love.” The state is exalted above 
every other thing and the doctrines of 
atheism are taught everywhere. So- 
cieties have been organized whose whole 
object is to discredit religion. Signs ad- 
vertising these doctrines are put on bill 
boards and other places, and beginning 
in September, 1928, the principles of 
atheism were introduced into the schools. 
The speaker thinks that this will mean 
1) the overthrow of all fine standards 
and the practice of gross immoralities, 
and 2) the destruction of the home. 

Compulsory military training exists in 
Russia and army schools have been 
established to educate the soldiers. The 
speaker said that Russia may be inter- 
ested in the disarming of other coun- 
tries, but she is rapidly building up for 
herself an enormous, well-trained army. 

Dr Matheson concluded by saying that 
he did not think the United States should 
recognize the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics. Such doctrines as are being 
spread in Russia will sooner or later 
affect all nations. But, said Dr Mathe- 
son, the whole communistic theory 
sooner or later will be shattered. What 
will take its place, God only knows. 

The speaker at the joint session on 
Saturday night was Dr J. Duncan 
Spaeth, head of the department of Eng- 
lish, Princeton University. He gave an 
address, “Whitman and the years of the 
modern.” Dr Spaeth said the prevailing 
vogue of the intelligentsia is to scorn 
optimism and to relegate to a class 
slightly above the moron, all those who 
dare to be optimistic. He traced the de- 
velopment of this situation from the 
days of the optimistic Emerson, thru the 
World War and the _ reconstruction 
period that followed. Overbalancing 
this tendency to pessimism is, among 


other influences, the optimism. of Whit- 
man’s poetry, extracts from which Dr 
Spaeth read to illustrate his points. 

For almost a decade, the youth of the 
countryside have been joining forces 
with the disillusioned and pessimistic. 
But the cycle is turning, and we shall 
find again those who will not be 
ashamed to acknowledge a joy in life. 
To this recovery of joy, the poetry of 
Whitman will contribute, and critical in- 
telligence will no longer be an ally of 
the philosophy of futility and defeatism. 
Dr Spaeth mentioned a few of the new 
books on Whitman, among which are: 
Whitman, Bailey; The Good gray poet, 
Corbett; Walt Whitman: an interpreta- 
tion and a narrative, Halloway. 

Coming meetings 
The Special Libraries association will 


hold its twenty-first conference in Wash- 
ington, May 13-15, 1929. 


The Indiana library association will 
hold its annual meeting for 1929 at 
Gary, Indiana, October 23-25. 


The annual meeting of the Kansas li- 
brary association will be held in Kansas 
City, Kansas, in October. 


The Missouri library association will 
hold its annual meeting at Jefferson City, 
Missouri, October 17-19. 


The Tennessee library association will 
hold its annual meeting for 1929, at 
Murfreesboro, April 18-20. 


The twenty-ninth annual conference 
of the Ontario library association will be 
held at the Public reference library, 
Toronto, April 1-2. 


The next annual conference of the 
Maine library association will be held at 
Bangor, May 29, with a banquet on the 
evening before. 


The Louisiana library association will 
hold its annual meeting in New Orleans 
April 18-19. The program as planned 
will cover public, college, parish and spe- 
cial library problems. A “Book Dinner,” 
at which several local authors will be 
speakers, will be a feature of the meet- 
ing. 
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Illinois Library Association 


The annual meeting of the Illinois 
library, association will be held at 
Urbana, October 16-18. That date for 
the meeting coincides with the dedica- 
tion of the new University library 
building. Headquarters will be at the 
Urbana-Lincoln Hotel. 


District meetings in Illinois 

Illinois librarians thruout the state are 
for the fourteenth year, meeting in re- 
gion conferences concerning local and 
state matters of common and general in- 
terest. To date, meetings have been 
held at Evanston, Peoria, Decatur, 
Alton and Macomb. 


The schedule for April is as follows: 


April 5, Friday, Gilman, Clara Louise 
Wurdell; April 8, Monday, Mount Carmel, 
Mabe! Murray; April 9, Tuesday, Carbon- 
dale, Julia Errett; April 22, Monday, 
Sterling, Carolyn Immel; April 23, Tues- 
day, Peru, Fanny Snyder; April 29, Mon- 
day, Kewanee, Helen Clears. 





Library Conference in Wisconsin 


There will be a summer library con- 
ference held at Madison, Wisconsin, 
July 1-13, under the auspices of the Wis- 
consin free library commission. The 
usual summer school will not be held this 
year, as all the efforts of the faculty will 
be devoted to the conference. All inter- 
ested in library work of any kind, in or 
out of Wisconsin, are invited to attend 
the conference. All libraries in Madison 
will be open to conference visitors. 

Other conferences meeting in Madison 
at the same time include the Rural 
Leadership school, the school of Citizen- 
ship and the Dramatic Institute, which 
will contribute additional interest. More 
information about programs will be 
given later. 

Those who are interested are invited to 
offer suggestions as to what they think 
would be interesting for this program. 

The morning sessions will be devoted 
to technical and related subjects. The 
afternoon meetings will be devoted 
to books and reading. A number of out- 
standing speakers in their particular sub- 
jects have been invited for the evening 
sessions. President Frank is expected 


to address the conference on the first 
evening, July 1. 

Advance registration is most earnestly 
desired as a help in making plans. This 
will entail no obligation if it is found im- 
possible to attend later. A nominal fee 
of $5 will be charged for the two weeks 
and there will be no other fee. Living 
expenses are moderate. An effort will be 
made to meet wants if they are stated 
early, 

Headquarters will be at the Wisconsin 
library school, 206 N. Carroll Street. 
Later information will be given to those 
who send in their names for the mailing 
list. Address C. B. Lester, secretary, 
Wisconsin free library commission, 
Madison. 





Interesting Things in Print 
The Cleveland public library has 
issued a list entitled, Books for tired 
eyes. This contains recent interesting 
books in large type. 


The Carnegie library of Pittsburgh 
has decided to name its bulletin, the 
fourth number of which has been issued 
(mimeographed), Bagpipe Notes. It is 
concerned with the interior working of 
the various departments of the library, 
something after the style of The Library 
Log of Cleveland. Number 4 is full of 
things which people library-minded will 
greatly appreciate. One special thing is 
the little poem on After library, describ- 
ing sensations on going underneath the 
bridge at night. One who has come from 
Schenley Park to the heart of the city 
will especially appreciate that. 


In a recent article in the Review of 
Reviews, Dr Herbert Putnam, librarian 
of the Library of Congress, calls that in- 
stitution the foremost post-graduate uni- 
versity in the world, pointing out that 
“historians, economists, political research 
writers, distinguished literary men and 
international lawyers find in its 10,000,- 
000 volumes an intellectual gold mine.” 

~The annual report of the librarian of 
the Library of Congress is most surpris- 
ing even to many librarians in the 
wealth of its resources, the character 
and extent of its accessions and the 
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growing use that is made of its contents. 
Gifts come to it from all over the world, 
not only by American investigators but 
by foreign scholars who recognize in the 
Library of Congress a potent influence in 
the intellectual development of the 
world. 


A little booklet, The Wonders of 
milk, has been prepared by Frances 
Jenkins Olcott as a reading guide for 
boys and girls in graded and junior 
high schools. It is issued by the 
Dairymen’s League Codperative Asso- 
ciation Inc., 11 West 42nd Street, New 
York City, and under a number of 
titles, lists books dealing with the use 
of milk in all countries and in all times 
as it is presented by books touching 
on some phase of the subject. 

The first thot is that such a book- 
let would seem to be a futile effort and 
yet some of the classic books of all 
time deal with or have reference to 
milk, cheese and kindred products. 
Some of the authors represented are 
Aesop, Ben Jonson, Grimm, Haw- 
thorne, Defoe, and dozens of others. 
Very apt and pretty bits of poetry 
alluding in some way to the subject 
are interspersed thruout the booklet. 


A third edition of Significant Para- 
graphs from Progress and poverty by 
Henry George, compiled by Harry Gun- 
nison Brown, University of Missouri, 
has been issued. It is not a large book, 
90. pages, but gives the gist of Henry 
George’s’ great classic, Progress and 
poverty. 

It is certainly a regretful thing that 
readers of the present generation know 
so little about the ideas and ideals of 
Henry George. Those who are not in 
sympathy with his ideas still find Mr. 
George’s presentation of economic prin- 
ciples something on which they pause for 
reflection and conclusions. A notable in- 
troductory essay by Professor John 
Dewey of Columbia University makes a 
valuable addition to the volume. 

The essay, An appreciation of Henry 
George, has been printed separately for 
distribution by Robt. Schackenbach 
Foundation, New York City. 
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Four booklets received from the Pub- 
lic library, Leeds, England, have inter- 
esting contents for those who are 
inclined to follow a particular line of 
reading or study. The titles are: What 
to read on zodlogy, by J. Arthur Thom- 
son; What to read on modern history, 
by Sir Charles G. Robertson; What to 
read on biology, by William John Da- 
kin; What to read on the evolution of 
music, by Ernest Newman. In general, 
the books are like those issued in the 
Reading with a Purpose series, but a 
little more extended in number of en- 
tries and discussion of the same. 

The “books of knowledge” included 
cover, of course, the world’s literature. 
But the one on history strangely enough 
does not recognize that the western 
hemisphere might have anything to con- 
tribute. In discussing the events of the 
eighteenth century, the only reference 
made states, “Colonial and American 
history are perforce excluded,” the au- 
thor having stated in the beginning, 
“Modern history is made to be the 
European period in time from 1494 to 
1924 and history is taken to be mainly 
political and constitutional.” It would 
seem that that title might admit some- 
thing about, say the splendid develop- 
ment of the period which led to the 
introduction into “history” of the Domin- 
ion of Canada! And certainly its sub- 
sequent story is worthy of mention. 


The Monthly Labor Review Febru- 
ary, 1929, of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, United States Department of 
Labor, has issued a pamphlet contain- 
ing a list of references on Old-age pen- 
sions in Canada. It was compiled by 
Laura A. Thompson, librarian of the 
department. Many persons interested 
in the subject of old-age pensions con- 
sider this Canadian plan as worthy of 
following in the proposed legislation 
on the subject in the United States. 





Second Anniversary of Literary Guild 

The Literary Guild of America com- 
pleted its second year on March 6 with 
an anniversary party attended by 
New York’s social, literary and artistic 
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life. Many of the 70,000 members who 
have enrolled in the Literary Guild 
wished it might be possible to over- 
come the only obstacle that prevented 
their attendance, namely, distance, to 
enjoy the celebration of the departure 
of doubt as to the success of the ex- 
periment. 

A goodly number, perhaps the 
majority of what may be termed the 
successful books of 1928, were spon- 
sored by the Literary Guild, and 
the growing appreciation of the read- 
ing public gathered from the plan of 
the Literary Guild is in no wise 
diminished at the opening of the third 
year. 

The work of the Literary Guild does 
not interfere with the book distribu- 
tion of any other organization or plan 
of the same. Indeed, it is one of the 
many things that are being carried on 
that by the very success which attends 
its efforts, contributes to the success 
of everyone else interested. 

Two of the editors of the Literary 
Guild of America, Mr Carl Van Doren 
and Mr Burton Rascoe, were contrib- 
uted to the East, among countless others, 
by Illinois, and those who have 
watched their career in New York take 
great satisfaction in observing that the 
lines wherein they are strongest are 
made of the fiber developed in their 
literary service in Illinois. Many of 
the admirers of their work in the olden 
days follow with pleasure their prog- 
ress in the new. 

Picking up a book and buying it 
more or less at random in a bookstore 
does not carry just the same first im- 
pression or lasting regard towards it 
as does its receipt accompanied by 
pleasant expectancy. The idea of 70,- 
000 serious readers weighing, measur- 
ing, judging books of merit is an in- 
spiring thot strengthened by the fact 
that it is one of several plans that are 
leading to more serious consideration 
of books as a necessary concomitant 
in the development of the mind of the 
second quarter of the new century. 

A special claim to the idea of using 
good books in the business of living be- 
longs to everyone. 


A Librarian Grows Into a Playwright 

Miss Adelaide Rowell, reference libra- 
rian of the Public library, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, has produced another play 
which has been accepted in Little The- 
ater circles. Miss Rowell, while devoted 
to her library work, is gaining quite a 
standing in dramatic writing. Four of 
her plays have been published and three. 
have appeared in Drama also. 

Among her plays that have been pro- 
duced are: The Last frontier, High 
heart, Beloved, it is morn, Unto the least 
of these, O Randall, my son, Hail the 
conquering hero, and Silly ass. The lat- 
ter play has been produced over 200 
times in the United States and once in 
the Hawaiian Islands. 

Her last play The West portrait, the 
romantic story of William Edward 
West, a southern artist born in Kentucky 
but who lived in Mississippi until he 
went abroad, where he spent the most of 
his life as a portrait painter. The story 
of his life is very romantic, the years of 
his young manhood being spent in Italy, 
later in Paris and afterwards in London. 
His portraits of Byron and Shelley 
brought a friendship to him with these 
distinguished men which led to other 
connections of note. In Paris, he met 
Mrs Patterson and her two sisters, the 
subjects of his well known picture of the 
“three American graces.” His portrait 
of Felicia Hemans added to his fame 
which was assured by his exhibitions at 
the Royal Academy. 

Among his special friends were 
Samuel Rogers, John Marshall, Joseph 
Bonaparte and others, a circle whose 


story forms the basis of Miss Rowell’s 


play, The West portrait. 

Miss Rowell’s friends are proud of 
of her success and hope that it will con- 
tinue. 





Long Service 

John Frederick Lewis was elected 
for the twenty-eighth time, president 
of the Mercantile Library Company of 
Philadelphia on February 21. 

Another trustee carrying a long time 
service is Mr D. F. Boody, who has been 
trustee continuously since the founding 
of the Brooklyn public library in 1897. 
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Library Schools 
Carnegie library school 

The students have elected the special- 
ized work of the second semester as fol- 
lows: Library work with children, 19; 
Library work with schools, 7; General 
library work, 21. 

The practical work of the second sem- 
ester has been carefully arranged to cor- 
relate as closely as possible with the spe- 
cial interests of each student, and has in- 
cluded college and university libraries 
and observation visits to business, medi- 
cal, and other special libraries in Pitts- 
burgh. 

Miss Marian Price, librarian of the 
Hazelwood branch, has contributed to 
the Book Selection course two lectures 
on Continental literature, in which field 
Miss Price has made a special study. 

The 1929 summer session will open on 
July 1 and continue through August 10. 
A bulletin giving details will be sent on 
application. 

Appointments 

Mary A. Ayres, ’25, children’s librarian, 
Public library, Oak Park, Illinois. 

Bess Davis, ’23, acting children’s libra- 
rian, B. F. Jones memorial library, Ali- 
quippa, Pennsylvania. 

Florence Kennedy, '26, librarian, Univer- 
sity of Alabama law library, University, 
Alabama. 

Frances H. KEtty 
Principal 
Pratt Institute 

The course in library administration 
was enriched during the month past by 
lectures by Miss Jennie M. Flexner on 
the general principles of department ad- 
ministration, by Miss Carolyn Ulrich on 


the problems of the periodical depart- 


ment, by Miss Isadore G. Mudge on the 
administration of a reference depart- 
ment, and by Miss Mary E. Hall, doubly 
welcome since her absence last year, on 
the high school library. 

Mrs Beatrice Forbes-Robertson Hale 
gave a very practical talk on Public 
speaking before the students of the 
whole Institute on March 14. 

The class attended the New York li- 
brary club meeting at the School of so- 
cial research on February 28, when they 
had .he pleasure of hearing Mrs Joyce 


Kilmer, Alfred Kreymborg and several 
other literary celebrities read their own 
poems. 
JosEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE 
Vice-director 


Simmons College 

The class in library work with chil- 
dren on February 28 visited the chil- 
dren’s departments of Norfolk House 
Settlement and of the Fellowes Athena- 
eum branch of the Boston public library. 

On the same afternoon, one group of 
students visited the Library Bureau on 
Federal Street, and another group was 
conducted thru the Cambridge factory. 
Henceforth “standard sizes” will have a 
new significance to them. 

The term examinations ended March 
15, and were followed by the spring 
vacation. 

One of the big experiences of the year 
is always the fortnight of field work in 
the spring term. This year it extended 
from March 25 thru April 5. Some 60 
institutions have acted as hostesses to the 
students, including public and college li- 
braries, high schools, hospitals, book- 
stores, the Library of Congress and 
Government departments. The _ geo- 
graphical range was from Maine to 
Washington, and west to Detroit, but 
half the group of 74 students, New Eng- 
land accommodated. Toronto, thru the 
courtesy of Dr Locke, opened its doors 
to one of our Canadian students. 

June RicHarpson DONNELLY 
Director 
Western Reserve University 

The practical aspects of library ad- 
ministration are being presented in a 
series of eight lectures by Mr Carl Vitz, 
librarian of the Public library, Toledo, 
O., continuing the course on library ad- 
ministration given by the Dean during 
the first semester. 

The meetings of the N. FE. A. in Feb- 
ruary brought to Cleveland a consider- 
able number of high school and other li- 
brarians, and there were several visitors 
to the school. Carl H. Milam, secre- 
tary of the A. L. A. spoke on some of 
the larger projects of the A. L. A.; Louis 
R. Wilson, librarian of the University of 
North Carolina and a member of the A. 
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L. A. Board of education for librarian- 
ship, also spoke briefly to the students. 
Miss Harriet A. Wood, state supervisor 
of Minnesota school libraries and chair- 
man of the Education committee of the 
A. L. A., lectured on School library 
work, with practical illustrations from 
her Minnesota experience. ' 

The genuine interest of the students in 
the Cataloging course, based on the new 
cataloging textbook by Miss Margaret 
Mann, made the recent visit from Miss 
Mann quite an event. She spoke twice 
to the students, her topics being: What 
the cataloger gains from classifying and 
cataloging books; and The cataloging of 
children’s books, the latter being of espe- 
cial interest to students in the course in 
Library work with children. 

Ellen G. Stocker, ’09, has retired as libra- 
rian of the Musser public library, Musca- 
tine, Iowa, after 28 years of service in that 
library. : : 

Ruth Savord, 14, has resigned as libra- 
rian of the General Education Board and 
is now in the Research department of Bat- 
on Barton, Dustine & Osborn, New York 

ity. 

Ruth Dennis, ’24, is now on leave of ab- 
sence from the Seattle public library to 
complete her college work at the University 
of Washington. . 

Elizabeth Fairfield, ’°25 (ch.) was mar- 
ried in November to L. G. Campbell of 
Chicago. 

Elizabeth Lawton, ’25 (ch.) was recently 
married to J. Tanner of Aurora, II. 

Elizabeth Bachtel, ’28, was married Janu- 
ary 18 to C. R. Clipson of Lakewood, Ohio. 

Esther Votruba, ’28 (ch) was married in 
December to Carl R. Hagen of Canton, 
Ohio. 

AtIcE S. TyYLer 
Dean 
Summer schools 


Five courses in library instruction 
will be offered in the Summer session 
at the University of Minnesota, June 
20-July 27. Full information will be 
sent on request to the Registrar of the 
university. 

For the third year, a course in book- 
selling will be given at Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, next summer, 
beginning July 6. E. V. Mitchell of 
Hartford, Conn. and Sarah B. Ball of 
New York will be directors of the 
course. 


The State University of Louisiana an- 
nounces a twelve-weeks course in li- 
brary science, beginning on June 12, 
1929. The librarian of the university, 
James A. McMillen, Baton Rouge, will 
be glad to answer any questions concern- 
ing it. 

A summer course in school library 
work and in library work with children 
will be offered this year at the Carnegie 
library school at Pittsburgh. Full notice 
will be given later. Information may be 
reecived by addressing Frances Kelly, 
Carnegie library, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The University of Mississippi will 
offer courses specially designed for the 
training of high school librarians in the 
coming summer. Catherine Mills Love, 
acting director of the library school for 
New York State College for Teachers, 
will give the courses. Full information 
will be given on application to Uni- 
versity Library, University, Mississippi. 


The University of California has is- 
sued an announcement of its school 
of librarianship which was started in 
1928-29 for the coming -year. All in- 
formation necessary for the under- 
standing of the situation is given in 
the booklett. 


* 

A group of seven students in library 
work in the Public library of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, has finished a year’s 
course under the direction of Miss 
Cora M. Beatty. These members are 
placed on an eligible list for positions 
as vacancies occur. Another class will 
be begun in September for which an 
examination will be held in June. 


The students in the library division, 
University of Minnesota, have organized 
a club called the Folwell library club in 
honor of Dr Wm. W. Folwell, the first 
librarian of the university. 

The officers are: President, Mrs Ger- 
trude Mason, Marshall, Texas; vice- 
president, Mary Maynard, Sioux City, 
Iowa; secretary, Lillian Cooperman, 
Minneapolis; treasurer, Gomer Williams, 
Minneapolis. The next meeting will be 
held on April 3. 
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Department of School Libraries 


A genuine love of books, one of the greatest things in life, may 
be enjoved without the neglect of any duty—Sara CoLeRInGE. 














A Live High School Library 
Mildred P. Harrington, librarian, Parker 
School library, Greenville, S. C. 

What factors contribute to the refer- 
ence and recreational use of a school 
library? 

As the modern high school library has 
grown out of the needs created by mod- 
ern educational methods, so the refer- 
ence use depends upon a knowledge of 
these methods, such as, supervised 
study, socialized recitation, project or 
unit method, silent reading, exploratory 
courses, extra-curricular activities, so- 
cial science laboratory courses, etc., the 
local curriculum and _ extra-curricular 
activities, the locality and type of people, 
the resources of the local public library, 
state library service, extra-library serv- 
ice and wide knowledge of books and 
their use. 

Several helpful books on modern edu- 
cational trends are: 

Bobbitt—The Curriculum. 

Foster—Extra-curricular activities in the 


high school. 
Stormzand—Progressive methods of teach- 


Thayer—The passing of the recitation. 

School librarians must keep in touch 
with this field of professional reading, 
including the educational periodicals, 
such as, School and Society, School Re- 
view, Journal of Education, and Pro- 
gressive Education. We must know the 
language of the educational world of 
which we are a part. We find when we 
think thru the seven objectives of educa- 
tion, which a committee of the National 
Educational Association have formu- 
lated, that the library has a big contri- 
bution to make in realizing these aims— 
in fact is indispensable to their realiza- 
tion. These aims are—sound health, 
mastery of the tools and technique of 
learning, worthy home membership, vo- 
cational effectiveness, faithful citizen- 
ship, wise use of leisure and ethical 
character. We are already assured that 
curriculum revision is even now being 


built around the library as the logical 
center. 

As the reference work depends upon 
knowing the broad aims of education 
and the local curriculum, so the recrea- 
tional use of the school library depends 
upon a knowledge of adolescent nature 
and its needs and the school librarian’s 
own love of young people and her love 
and knowledge of books, particularly 
books for the intermediate age. 

Some suggestive books on the adoles- 
cent period are: 

O’Shea—The Trend of the teens 

Richmond—The Adolescent girl 

Pringle—Adolescence and high school 

problems 

The high school librarian must under- 
stand and recognize the whims and 
caprices of the adolescent. O’Shea says, 
“that of the seven ages of man, youth 
is without doubt the most important, the 
most significant, the most difficult to 
comprehend and to handle.” This “im- 
possible age” as some have termed it, 
craves comradeship, praise, sympathy 
and understanding. 

The gravest responsibility of the high 
school librarian is the task of selecting 
good books and then fitting them to the 
pupil in such a way as to stimulate a 
wholesome interest in avocations, to 
awaken the imagination and to spur the 
pupil to a worthy ambition. In this con- 
nection I have found Yeomans’ Shackled 
youth most helpful. Mr Yeomans is not 
a school man and he looks at schools and 
school affairs with fresh vision. His plea 
is for avocational as against vocational 
training. What will people in a six-hour 
day do with their leisure, he asks. He 
suggests many fine books to use with the 
different subjects in order to vitalize 
the subject-matter for the child. Altho 
for the grades, there are in his list many 
useable titles for high school. Other 
books providing book-background for 
the reference and recreational use of a 
school library are: 
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Gardner and Ramsey-Handbook of chil- 
dren’s literature 

Terman and Lima—Children’s reading 

Green—Reading for fun 
(These books are primarily for ele- 
mentary grades but contain excellent 
book lists and graded bibliographies 
with suggestive titles for the secondary 
school library) 

Becker—Adventurers in reading (most 
stimulating and worthwhile and very 
entertaining reading) 

Moore—Books for young people, in her 
‘Roads to childhood.’ 

Moore—Entering the teens, in her ‘Cross- 
roads to childhood.’ 

Mrs May Lamberton Becker’s Adven- 
tures in reading and Miss Anne Carroll 
Moore’s chapters on the “teen” age are 
valuable contributions to recreational 
reading and to the literature of adoles- 
cence. 

Many are the demands made upon the 
reference collection and it must be well- 
rounded out to meet them. Pamphlets, 
clippings, pictures, mounted poems, mag- 
azines and the “quick” reference file at 
the librarian’s desk, all are requisitioned 
into use. With each new period at the 
ringing of a bell, a new group enters and 
there is a short spell of seeming con- 
fusion when books are being returned 
and checked out, shelves and magazine 
racks are being searched for just the 
right reading matter for that moment 
and reference questions are flying about 
the librarian. Someone wants a colored 
print of a famous painting illustrating 
spring, conservation of trees, child labor 
in the South, single tax, composition of 
aluminum, irrigation in the U. S., a quo- 
tation of Roosevelt’s, biography of Rich- 
ard Byrd, Lindbergh’s flights, television, 
a health play, Elizabethan costumes for 
a history play, material for safety first 
program, senators to congress from 
South Carolina. 

Meantime the superintendent has sent 
up to find out what it was that Con- 
stantine said to his companions when he 
was laying out the foundations of his 
new city, Constantinople. To a casual 
observer, the school librarian’s work 
seems one of continual interruptions. 
But the library presently _ settles 


down to an atmosphere of quiet 
and interest, after the wants have 
been taken care of. Boys and girls are 


busily at work at library tables reading 
or taking notes. The principal comes in 
for a poem to illustrate a talk on “fair 
play” or material for a teachers’ meet- 
ing on tests and measurements. From 
time to time a teacher comes in for a 
period of study, or a conference to dis- 
cuss some new books for her depart- 
ment, or to get some reference data or 
arrange for a shelf of reserve books for 
her classes. 

Compiling bibliographies on special 
subjects is also a part of the school li- 
brarian’s every-day work—a list of fic- 
tion about chivalry to use with Medieval 
history, a list of character-building 
stories and books which the guidance 
teacher wishes to use with a particular 
pupil or a short list for a girl or boy 
patron. If the school is a small one, the 
librarian will know the children individ- 
ually and the graduating class will not 
be so large but that a short individual 
book list, attractively typed on craft pa- 
per will be possible and much enjoyed 
and appreciated by the boys and girls. 
It may serve as a connecting link be- 
tween the graduating pupil and the pub- 
lic library. : 

Instructing the pupils in the use of the 
library is a very necessary part of a live 
school library. Adult education cannot 
get far unless the general public knows 
something of library tools. Besides the 
usual points covered, there should be a 
lesson on note-taking. Anyone familiar 
with children using encyclopedias or 
books for reference will realize the 
necessity of this. I have found these 
library lessons most successful when 
given jointly by the teacher and the li- 
brarian and credit given for the work. 
The pupils may work out their problems 
in the library individually or in groups. 
This method does away with the neces- 
sity of closing the library to students 
who wish to do reference work while a 
class is at work on a library problem. 
The contract plan of library instruction 
allows for individual work to fit indi- 
vidual ability. The pamphlet, “Find it 
yourself” by the Misses Scripture and 
Greer, outlines such a system and is 
readily adapted to varying local con- 
ditions. 
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A well organized student-assistant 
staff increases the student’s interest in 
the library. No school or “honor” 
credits are attached to this service in our 
school and yet there is always a waiting 
list of applicants. In the same way, a 
home room “librarian,” responsible for 
overdues in his room, quickens the inter- 
est of the pupils in the library, as well 
as materially decreasing the number of 
overdues. These “librarians” also pass 
book news about and news of bulletin 
board or display rack attractions. 

Display case exhibits of books on 
timely subjects, especially if there is bul- 
letin space above, if changed frequently, 
increase informational reading. Two 
bulletin boards are very useful—one for 
notices and special displays and one for 
daily news clippings. The latter, in our 
school, is taken charge of by a commit- 
tee from the class of journalism. This 
committee meets in the conference room 
ei the library the first period each 

ay. 

Occasional teachers’ meetings held in 
the library often increase the faculty’s 
reference use of the library. Being a 
newly organized school library, we 
wished as early as possible to introduce 
our teachers to the library’s resources— 
pamphlet and clipping file, picture and 
picture postcard file, lantern slides, etc. 
A teachers’ meeting in the library after 
our first large book order had been re- 
ceived was the occasion. The meeting 
was short but not so the preparation. All 
the books had been listed alphabetically 
by author, under subject (both curricu- 
lar and extra-curricular subjects were 
included). These lists were mimeo- 
graphed so that each teacher had a copy. 
The books, just before the meeting, were 
taken from the shelves and grouped by 
subject on the tables with a placard giv- 
ing the subject. There was a brief dis- 
cussion by the librarian of the most use- 
ful books on the lists and those which 
were especially valuable for chapel and 
home-room programs and the reference 
books and aids. Then a social hour fol- 
lowed of browsing about the room and 
book discussions over a cup of tea. The 
home economics department codperated 
in the tea arrangements and our senior 


assistants served. The results were so 
satisfying in the increased use of the li- 
brary by the teachers that we have re- 
peated the plan, at the request of many 
of the teachers, with our next large re- 
ceipt of books. The book lists serve as 
a rough subject index of the library, 
since our catalog is still in the making. 
Advertising the school library in the 
school and local paper is still another 
feature of the live school library. New 
books of interest to pupils or teachers, 
book reviews written by the boys and 
girls, social events or school projects in 
which the library has codperated, circu- 
lation statistics attractively compiled, 
make news notes for the eager young 
student reporter. The school librarian 
may have to write her own news notes 
for the local paper—special feature 
stories which link up the library with 
timely subjects or event which has cen- 
tered around the library, afford material. 
(To be continued) 





The College Library: A Review 


The believer in the cycle theory of so- 
cial history must draw great comfort 
from American library history. That 
convenient starting point, 1876, marked 
a state of affairs very different from the 
present. At the Philadelphia conference 
in the Centennial year, the leaders of the 
infant American Library Association 
were, largely in college and reference li- 
brary work. Winsor was at Harvard; 
Dewey at Amherst. Cutter headed the 
Boston Athenaeum library and Poole 
was an ex-college librarian. Bowker, 
who has not always been given his meed 
of honor, was a publisher. Today, the 
academician still sits in the councils. 
He is scrupulously given his share of 
honorary offices and committee member- 
ships and program assignments and he 
receives his due quota of questionnaires, 
large and small, to be filled out at length 
and returned on short notice. None the 
less, it is chiefly his docility that saves 
him. Outnumbered and not always un- 
derstood, he is clearly, if not always 
consciously, in the minority. He sub- 
scribes to general association library 
policies, but only now and then shapes 
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them. He is overshadowed by the re- 
markably successful work of his public 
library colleagues, whom he in his turn 
does not always understand unless he 
has served his professional apprentice- 
ship, at least in part, in public library 
work. 

There are many reasons for this. The 
reference library is usually more of a 
public library than otherwise, so that it 
shares the benefits and follows the meth- 
ods of the public circulating library. 
The college library has, like the institu- 
tion of which it is a part, often been less 
flexible to meet changing conditions. 
Unwarned by the absorption of part of 
its field into the high school hybrid, the 
junior college, it has not always pre- 
pared to meet public opinion. Even with 
the increased insistence on professional 
competence for college librarians, it is 
highly probable that the casually man- 
aged or the mismanaged and inadequate 
college libraries outnumber the well ad- 
ministered. 

A graphic picture of conditions at 
present prevalent in many college li- 
braries is given by Dr David A. Robert- 
son of the American Council of Educa- 
tion, in the Educational Record of Janu- 
ary, 1929. His paper is an address given 
before the Second Institute on problems 
of higher education, held at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota in July, 1928. 

The paper is. based on “facts discov- 
ered by a representative in a personal in- 
vestigation of each college” by a repre- 
sentative of the Committee on standards 
of the American Council of Education. 
Dr Robertson quotes the criteria which 
six associations of colleges or of colleges 
and secondary schools have adopted for 
the libraries of the institutions request- 
ing membership in the associations. 

These are, in summary: “A college 
should have a live, well distributed, pro- 
fessionally administered library of at 
least 8000 volumes, exclusive of public 
documents, bearing specifically upon the 
subjects taught and with a definite an- 
nual appropriation for the purchase of 
new books. . . For junior colleges in the 
North Central Association, the minimum 
number of books is set at 3000 and an 
annual appropriation of $800 is urged; 


the Southern Association requires a 
minimum of 2,500 volumes and suggests 
an appropriation of $500.” 

Dr Robertson submits these criteria to 
the tests of results. He finds that not 
only is there varied interpretation of the 
meaning of the criteria, but that, among 
independent colleges (that is, those not 
connected with a university), the li- 
braries range from 6000 to 274,200 vol- 
umes. Only 14 colleges on the approved 
lists of these associations have the 100,- 
000 volumes which Dr Bishop in 1920 
declared the minimum for satisfactory 
college work and only nine more could 
qualify for Dean Works’ minimum of 
75,000 for a student body up to 2500. 
Even the American association of teach- 
ers’ colleges, with its recommendation of 
only 15,000 volumes for its members’ li- 
braries, has not been able to influence at 
least 36 of its members (and more prob- 
ably 49 of them) to measure up to its 
standards. 

Dr Robertson discusses the inade- 
quacy of the numerical test based on 
number of volumes, and suggests in its 
place a careful check list prepared co- 
operatively by faculty and librarian and 
based on the courses offered in the in- 
stitution and on the reference work and 
the general reading desired of the stu- 
dents. He also discusses the tendency to 
base library standards on the number of 
volumes per capita enrolment. He con- 
cludes: “Totals and averages may con- 
ceal evils. A college, if it offers certain 
courses, must make available books 
necessary in those courses, no matter 
what may be the number of students in 
classes or the college. To measure the 
efficiency of a library by the number of 
books it possesses is like measuring the 
efficiency of a college by the number of 
students it has enrolled. The figures are 
significant, but they must be carefully 
considered in connection with other mat- 
ters. The number of books or students 
may be less significant than their qual- 
ity.” , 
Adequate distribution of books among 
courses, special collections for special re- 
search, provision for general reference 
work, the purchase of duplicate “re- 
serve” books, and a supply of current 
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periodicals are all elements which disturb 
the validity of any conclusions’ founded 
chiefly on a numerical base, as Dr Rob- 
ertson clearly shows by specific ex- 
amples. 

Insisting that the use of a library de- 
termines its efficiency, Dr Robertson 
mentions various ways in which this use 
may be qualitatively evaluated. He pays 
generous tribute to changes for the bet- 
ter which have been brought about in 
college libraries by the professionally 
trained, professionally minded librarian. 
He says, “I suggest that the college dean 
will find in the librarian as in the pro- 
fessors and registrar and health officer 
and Y. M. C. A. officials, a colleague 
possessed of data important in the guid- 
ance of men and women. What is true 
of the high school is true even more of 
the college, the library is ‘an integral part 
of the educational scheme.’ The trained 
librarian can make it so.” 

Unlike many educationists and libra- 
rians, Dr Robertson gives no definite 
percentage of income for the college li- 
brary budget. He concludes: “What 
should be the percentage of the college 
budget devoted to the library depends on 
the condition of the library to begin with 
and on other factors. The variables are 
so numerous that one can offer no sug- 
gestion... In making up-the budget 
and in controlling expenditures, there is 
more and more recognition of the impor- 
tance of not leaving the library until 
after the stadium is cared for.” 

There is much comfort in Dr Robert- 
son’s paper for the librarian who is only 
mildly statistically minded. Statistics are 
valuable. In most physical science they 
are supplementing tho not supplanting, 
the microscope. When not used as a 
substitute for judgment or selected to 
prove a contention, they are invaluable. 
Most of us are indebted to elaborate 
statistical tables which prove that our 
average salaries, book collections and 
what not are less than our neighbors. 
Most of us have been painfully embar- 
rassed when similar tables show that 
salaries and budgets which we are cer- 
tain are inadequate, are as high or higher 
than those of our neighbors. Minimum 
averages are of great value as long as we 


are below them. Like the suit- which the 
growing boy can just squeeze into, they 
usually cease to be helpful if they do not 
fit or if we have gone beyond them. 

There can be little doubt that the ex- 
travagances of much present statistical 
method and of many schemes of current 
objective classification are beginning to 
correct themselves. A formula holds 
good only when we know the value, 
actual or relative, of each of its terms 
and factors. If we decide to do our li- 
brary work by mathematics and by 
verbal criteria, we must not mix algebra 
and arithmetic and we must be sure of 
the meaning of the words we use. Even 
in arithmetic, two are not always two, 
except in the abstract. Two turnips are 
not two apples nor are a crab apple and 
a pineapple the same as two Jonathans. 

Dr Robertson has shown that one ot 
the oldest types of libraries has often 
lageed behind in utilizing its oppor- 
tunities. He has shown that more care- 
ful attention is being paid to its short- 
comings and that, where it is well man- 
aged, its value is unquestioned. He has 
also indicated that what it needs most is 
not intensive courses of statistical treat- 
ment or meticulous standardization. Its 
greatest need is understanding of its 
function, provision for its obvious needs 
and guidance by trained librarians who 
know and who can use technic as an aid 
instead of letting themselves be domi- 
nated by it. 

The college, tho hampered in its free- 
dom and kept on starvation diet, is 
never quite abolished even in the most 
benighted state. If higher education is 
desirable, the college library is essential 
in any well-rounded scheme of popular 
education. Even if its users are a 
minority of the population, it deserves 
the sympathetic interest of the most 
assiduous advocate of books for the 
million as well as of the more studiously 
minded. Unless present signs fail, on 
its efficiency will in large measure de- 
pend not only on the kind of trained 
librarians of the future, but the very 
support of libraries in general. 

Frank K. WALTER 
University of Minnesota Librarian 
Minneapolis 
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An Educational Opportunity 


Those who contemplate a_ trip 
abroad during the summer may be in- 
terested to know that Denmark is 
opening many of her famous educa- 
tional institutions to American edu- 
cators, an opportunity that has never 
before been extended to Americans. 
It has been made possible thru Dr 
Sven V. Knudsen, formerly supervisor 
of Danish preparatory schools. Dr 
Knudsen has arranged for two of the 
People’s colleges to be opened to mem- 
bers of the party which he will intro- 
duce to them, providing an opportun- 
ity to enter at any time, study the pro- 
ceedings, talk with the teachers and 
students, and attend the _ classes. 
Typical preparatory schools will also 
be accessible. 

The group will be Dr Knudsen’s 
guests in Copenhagen and will be 
privileged to attend lectures at the 
University Club by famous educators 
and distinguished travelers. Of par- 
ticular interest to librarians will be the 
Palace of Charlottenborg, an academy 
of arts. Here is a library of 240,000 
volumes with a great collection of 
ancient Persian and Icelandic manu- 
scripts. The museum at Christian- 
borg, also, is full of interest with its 
well-arranged collections dating back 
to 500 B. C. 

Dr Knudsen’s party leaving New 
York on June 21 is designed especially 
as an educational cruise. During the 
crossing, there will be lectures and in- 
formal discussion on various phases of 
Scandinavian education and culture. 





The Library of Congress last month 
displayed a collection of historical 
value and interest. \t covered con- 
temporary books, maps, autographs 
and manuscripts relating to the early 
history of America from the period of 
the discovery down to 1814. The selec- 
tion of items for the exhibit was made 
with reference to deficiencies in the 
Library of Congress, some of the items 
on display not being yet represented 
in the library’s collection. A number 
of rare items have been’ presented. 


News from the Field 
East 

The Maine state library activities are 
interestingly set out in an attractive 
booklet giving information concerning 
the use of the 185,000 v. on its shelves. 
Lending privileges are liberal. The new 
reduced postage is a great help in the 
work. 

A special Maine collection is being 
made. The legislative reference and law 
departments are open for consultation 
thruout the year. State aid is rendered 
to public libraries both in money and or- 
ganizing service. 

In connection with the Maine library 
association, the state library is carrying 
on a series of round-tables in various 
sections of the state for information and 
inspiration. Traveling libraries are sent 
out to all organized groups in the state, 
including schools. Special loans are 
made to teachers. Debating material 
is freely circulated. A home study 
course is conducted in connection with 
the Reading with a Purpose work. 

Central Atlantic 

The Public library of Utica, N. Y., 
celebrated its 104th anniversary, 
March 10. It opened in 1825 with 
about 1000v. It has at present 113,- 
72lv. In addition to the central build- 
ing and two branches, it has 26 minor 
agencies for book distribution. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Dover, N. J., records a circula- 
tion of 53,783v.; population 10,000. A 
course of instruction in the use of books 
and libraries was given to the pupils of 
the eighth grades. In the lower grades, 
classes with their teachers were shown 
thru the library with the idea of giving 
them some notion of how to use it. 
Book lists were distributed showing the 
resources of the libraries. 


The annual report of the Johnson 
public library of Hackensack, New 
Jersey, shows that the past year saw 
the opening of the first branch library, 
a gift from William M. Johnson 
(33:228). The circulation for the year 
was 121,640v. Collections of books 
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were lent to various organizations. 
Number of books on the shelves, 35,- 
818; registered borrowers, 7917. 
Various gifts of books, pictures ana 
manuscripts are recorded. 


Lehigh University made the laying 
of the corner-stone of its $580,000 ad- 
dition to its library a feature of its 
alumni home-coming on February 22. 
The new building will have a floor 
capacity of five times that of the old 
one, will have stacks and other shelv- 
ing for 500,000 volumes and a reading 
room to seat between 350 and 400 
readers. A treasure room with large 
vault, eleven seminars, a browsing 
room and an art gallery are features of 
the new building. 

Four interesting addresses were 
given by President C. R. Richards, 
Walter R. Okeson, H. S. Leach, the 
librarian and Paul M. Paine, librarian 
of the Syracuse public library and a 
graduate of Lehigh. 


The annual report of the Enoch Pratt 
free library for 1928 is a story with 
much interest aroused by great effort. 
Statistics form the greater part of the 
report, valuable not only for what they 
enumerate but as casting a light on the 
activities of the library. 

The high points of the statistics are: 
Population served, 825,000; number of 
agencies, 323; number of books on the 
shelves, 609,860; acquired during the 
year, 51,510; number of pictures and 
prints, 22,848 ; pamphlets, 11,000; printed 
material, 1020. 

The circulation per capita was 2.78, no 
record of per cent use of the library; 
number of borrowers registered during 
the year, 39,700, total number, 100,678 ; 
per cent registered borrowers of popu- 
lation served, 21 per cent. 

Receipts for the year were $380,691 
—taxation, $304,797, invested funds, 
$50,000, fines, $16,776; operating ex- 
penses—library expense, salaries, $198,- 
805, books, $79,308, periodicals, $9913, 
binding, $13,479; maintenance expense, 
janitors’ salaries, $21,699, repairs, $5732, 
light and heat, $19,462, making a total 
of $388,924. Balance on hand, $8233. 
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The March number of The Library of 
Newark, N. J., has much of interest. 
The number opens with a little illustra- 
tion showing The march of Alexander 
the Great. It also carries the report of 
the library in four sections: a disserta- 
tion by the librarian on adult education, 
a summary of the activities of the li- 
brary, a report on finances and statistics 
showing the new books. A total circula- 
tion of 1,794,067 books for home use and 
226,177 pictures is reported, a gain of 
more than 10 per cent in the use of the 
library. All the statistics show increased 
use from 10 to 20 per cent. New deposit 
stations were opened in the schools and 
others in stores, factories and other 
organizations. The Business branch was 
visited by 75,560 persons and 35,000 
reference questions were answered. 
Card holders, 88,385, books on the 
shelves, 391,843. There were 100 book 
lists and leaflets published, calling the 
attention of Newark to the contents and 
work of the library. Receipts for the 
year, $428,363; expenditures, $428,422; 
books cost $52,329, binding, $17,027: 
salaries for library service, $61,312. A 
list of the publications of the library for 
the year closes the report. 


The thirty-second annual report of the 
Public library, Buffalo, N. Y., 1928, 
records the number of books borrowed 
for circulation in 1928 as 2,992,277, an 
increase of nearly 350,000. The total 
number of registered borrowers exclu- 
sive of those using traveling libraries is 
213,336, of which 43,316 registered dur- 
ing the year. 

The central building was extended, 
giving much needed room for various 
departments. The removal of the Buf- 
falo Society of Natural Science to its 
own building made available the whole 
third floor for library use, giving more 
needed space that is highly appreciated. 
The adult education information bureau 
has been organized and is furnishing a 
much appreciated service. The readers’ 
bureau functions as a part of the open 
shelf department. 

There were 728 readers registered for 
systematic courses. Of these, 260 took 
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the A. L. A. courses and 468, the courses 
which were offered by other organiza- 
tions or by the bureau. 

Three new branches have been opened 
and a hospital branch in addition. One 
new branch building was erected and 
arrangements are beginning for others. 

Number of books on the shelves, 538,- 
710. Of these the school libraries have 
117,524. A number of gifts were re- 
ceived, among others, 700 copies of the 
Manual of the United States printed in 
several languages from the D. A. R. 
There were 38,169 requests for informa- 
tion requiring the assistance of the staff. 
In addition, there was generous use of 
books by many users who were familiar 
with library usage and helped them- 
selves. 

There is an interesting story on the 
channels and activities by which the 
branch libraries enter into the life of 
their several neighborhoods, recognizing 
the library work as part of the com- 
munity interest. Close co6éperation be- 
tween the school and the branch libraries 
is particularly notable. The school de- 
partment has had a number of exhibits 
full of useful suggestions. 

Traveling libraries were loaned to 16 
religious organizations, 17 public and 
charitable institutions and 31 fire houses. 

Number on the staff, 222. A number 
of the staff are taking courses offered by 
the University of Buffalo and six stu- 
dent-assistants are taking its library 
course. 

Population served, 538,016. Receipts, 
$413,265; operating expenses, $302,807, 
including, for salaries, $193,936, books 
and periodicals, $78,405, binding, $10,- 
392; maintenance expense, $56,998; 
building and furniture, $64,915. 


Central 


Mrs Winnie Robinson, librarian for 
20 years of the public library at Bayfield, 
Wis., died at her home, February 26. 

Miss Olga Wilson was appointed li- 
brarian, to succeed Mrs Robinson. 


Sarah Cornick has been appointed li- 
brarian of the Central library in the pub- 
lic library system of Evansville, Indiana. 


Miss Edith Endicott of Washington, 
D. C., has taken the position as refer- 
ence librarian, in the Public library, 
Muncie, Indiana. 


Miss Lois Smalley, on leave of 
absence from the Public library, 
Evansville, Indiana, has received an 
appointment as assistant in the Ameri- 
can Library in Paris. 


The city of Faribault, Minnesota, is to 
have a library known as the Buckham 
Memorial library. This is a gift to the 
city from Mrs Anna M. Buckham as a 
memorial to her husband, the late Judge 
Buckham. 


The Field Museum of natural his- 
tory, Chicago, has nearly 100,000v. on 
natural sciences. It is one of the 
largest libraries of its kind in the 
world. and its shelves contain many 
rare volumes, long out of print. 


In the 1928 report for the Public li- 
brary of Mansfield, Ohio, the circulation 
for the year was 202,635, divided as fol- 
lows: In the main library, 151,776, city 
stations, 31,424 v., county stations, 19,- 
435 v.; gain in circulation, 25,301. 


The legislative reference department. 
formerly in service under the State li- 
brary of Ohio, has been opened under 
the management of George A. Edge for 
the service of the present session of the 
legislature. Mr Edge was formerly 
legislative reference librarian and is now 
conducting the library without com- 
pensation. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Oak Park, Illinois, records a 
circulation of 412,888 v., six books per 
capita; registered borrowers, 22,171, 32.6 
per cent of the population; number of 
books on the shelves, 61,529; staff, 13 
full time, 5 part time. 

Circulation cost per volume, 10.7 
cents; maintenance per capita, 66 cents; 
receipts, $76,495; expenditures, $45,186; 
funds and securities on hand, $31,309. 

The Public library of Warren, Ohio, 
records increased activities and service 
on account of the enlarged facilities 
afforded by the changes in its build- 
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ing. The circulation reached 207,814v. 
with an addition of over 7000v. in hos- 
pital service. The library has received 
a number of beautiful gifts during the 
year. The population of Warren is 
45,000. 

The position of publicity director 
for the library is actively filled by 
Winifred F. Ticer. 


The report of the Public library of 
Lima, Ohio, for 1928 records the 
greatest activity in the history of the li- 
brary during its 25 years of service. 
The circulation was 240,902 v.. thru the 
main library and the branches, serving 
all classes, schools and other groups of 
people. Over 1000 reference subjects 
were answered. Number of new bor- 
rowers registered was 3317, bringing the 
total number to 16,865. 

The lecture room was used 170 times 
by 16 organizations with an approx- 
imate attendance of 2298 persons. Twen- 
ty-two outside talks were made by mem- 
bers of the library staff. 

The library has reached the standard 
set by the A. L. A. of a registration of 
one-third of the population and five 
books per capita. The library was re- 
organized under the school district law 
of Ohio in 1922 and the income has in- 
creased from $3500 to $40,000 for 1929. 


The Public library, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has been compelled to lease out- 
side space because of its crowded 
quarters. Space on the sixth floor of 
the Enquirer building _ has been 
secured for the display and service of 
the library’s collection of public docu- 
ments and patent reports. The space 
released by the removal of the docu- 
ments will be set aside for the useful 
arts department and the reference work 
in connection with it. 

The children’s department in the 
main library, the use of which has 
been decreasing im recent years by rea- 
son of the increase in the number of 
branch libraries thruout the city, will 
be divided by book cases containing 
teachers’ reference books and other 
material belonging to the general ref- 
erence department. 


During 1928, 1,099,815 books were 
circulated by the entire library sys- 
tem; this is a gain of 62,765 over 1927. 


The new library building of the Kent 
State Normal College, Kent, Ohio, was 
dedicated with appropriate ceremonies 
on March 22. The presentation of the 
library building was made by David 
Ladd Rockwell, president of the Board 
of trustees, for whom the library is 
named, and the acceptance was by Dr 
James O. Engleman, the new president 
of the college. 

An address was made by Margaret I. 
Dunbar, librarian, who welcomed the 
visiting librarians, and was responded to 
by Linda A. Eastman, president of the 
A. L. A. and librarian of the Cleveland 
public library, and by Julien S. Fowler, 
librarian of Oberlin College and presi- 
dent of the Ohio library association. 

The Library as a service agency in 
teacher training, was presented by Mary 
Eileen Ahern, editor of Lrprartes, Chi- 
cago, and Library service which is 
needed in the field, by Otto J. Korb, 
superintendent of schools, South Euclid, 
Ohio. A special address was presented 
by Dr Charles F. Wishart, president of 
Wooster College. 

On Friday, occurred the inauguration 
of President Engleman with an interest- 
ing program. On Saturday, was dedi- 
cated the William A. Cluff training 
school, when again teachers eminent in 
the field of teacher-training made appro- 
priate addresses. 

There were about 40 librarians from 
Ohio present and a number from other 
states. Each day had special social 
events which added to what was a de- 
lightful two days pleasure. 

South 

Gladys E. Jones-Williams, Pratt ’22, 
assistant librarian of the Goodwyn In- 
stitute library in Memphis, Tenn., has 
been appointed to succeed Olive Mayes 
as librarian. 


D. D. Moore, who has been acting 
librarian of the Public library of New 
Orleans for several months, was elected 
librarian of that institution, March 13. 
Mr Moore was formerly a member of 
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the board of trustees of the New Or- 
leans public library and was for many 
years engaged in newspaper work. By 
the law governing the situation, the 
the choice of librarian was confined to a 
citizen of the city. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Norfolk, Virginia, shows 
number of borrowers is 57,165. A new 
registration of the borrowers using the 
main library and the branches records 
22,255, less than half of the total regis- 
tration of the library. 

Number of books on the shelves, 
62,487, exclusive of documents. Total 
circulation, 325,558v. of which two- 
thirds were from the adult depart- 
ment. 


The annual report of the work of 
the Public library, Greenville, South 
Carolina, for 1928 in both city and 
county, is made into an interesting 
story by Charlotte Templeton, the li- 
brarian. It is the story of the forma- 
tion of a unified service making the 
library resources available to the 
whole county thru the city library 
service. Some of the points noted are 
plans by which tax-supported groups 
bear the cost of their own service. 

The city library serves as a central 
library for the county with no restric- 
tions on its use by any of the exten- 
sion agencies if it is more convenient. 
The combined system is reported to 
have worked advantageously. The 
auto-truck service and the deposit col- 
lection have also made progress. 

There are now 90 points of distribu- 
tion in the county. The books loaned 
during the year were 318,257, of which 
the Main library circulated 135,852, 
totaling 3.18 books per capita in the 
population of 100,000. The registra- 
tion of the borrowers shows an ex- 
tremely wide range of interests served 
by the library. 


The report of the Howard Memorial 
library of New Orleans, La., for 1928, 
announces that the resources of the li- 
brary are now pretty well available and 
the next activity will be to make better 
known the readiness of the library to 


serve the public. The library contains 
a wealth of material, valuable for refer- 
ence use in various lines. Material of 
value that has been acquired are: a 
complete file of journals dealing with 
citrous fruits, publications of the Na- 
tional Pecan Growers association, books 
relating to South American production 
and marketing of furs, economical life 
of the South and industries of interest 
such as sugar, cotton, rice, bananas, 
shipping and the uses of tropical woods. 

The library is in possession of much 
valuable material dealing with the past. 

A number of collections have been de- 
posited in the library, those of the New 
Orleans Garden Society, the D. A. R. 
and S. A. R., lineage books and others. 

The problem of more extended space 
for better service and future growth 
calls for attention. The library has suc- 
ceeded in checking the ravages of the 
termites which had become a serious 
evil. Sales of duplicates have continued 
and much material is still available 
awaiting sale. 

In organizing material, many first edi- 
tions of noted writers have come to light. 
Photostat service has been inaugurated 
with gratifying results. 

A sum of $50,000 was added to the 
endowment fund by members of the 
Howard family. 

The death of Miss Jeanne M. F. Dey- 
noodt who had served the library since 
its establishment in 1890, occurred dur- 
ing the past year. She has been greatly 
missed by a large number of readers. 

Number of books on the shelves, 58,- 
354; number of pamphlets not known; 
receipts, $67,780 including donations; 
expenditures, $15,840. 

West 

Mrs Elizabeth Schell Phelps, for 27 
years librarian of Deadwood, South 
Dakota, died February 14. 

W. B. Pine, U. S. Senator from Okla- 
homa, has presented 6000 copies of the 
book, The American government, by 
Fred J. Haskins, to the schools and libra- 
ries of the state. 

A corrected statement relating to the 
circulation of books by the Public library 
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of Wichita, Kansas, reports: Total cir- 
culation, 487,812 books; number of bor- 
rowers, 32,064; volumes in the library, 
60,351; expenditure for books and 
periodicals, $13,185. 


+ The annual report, 1928, of the Pub- 
lic library of Topeka, Kansas, shows a 
circulation of 146,127 v. Nearly 4000 
new library cards were issued. About 
51,128 people used the reference room. 
Four branch libraries were established. 
Some 5000 v. were added to the shelves, 
making a total of 51,862 books in the 
library. 


The report of the last year’s activities 
of the North Dakota state library com- 
mission marks its coming of age, it hav- 
ing been established in 1907. [The report, 
divided into three classes, office work, 
field work and community book service, 
shows a progressive, helpful develop- 
ment of library service thruout the 
state. 

A graph of traveling libraries shows 
a very creditable extension of the work. 
The number of traveling libraries is 350, 
containing 12,450 books. The reference 
department contains 9000 v. and 16,000 
pamphlets. The circulation among the 
traveling libraries was 27,631 and the 
total commission circulation was 63,549. 
The biennial appropriation was $24,140 
of which books and periodicals con- 
sumed $3,000, binding $500 and salaries 
$17,440. 

The fourteenth biennial report of the 
Nebraska public library commission is a 
story of experiments and experience. 
The report lists 141 tax-supported libra- 
ries. Nebraska has been the recipient of 
gifts from the Carnegie Corporation in 
the building of 68 libraries. Tho build- 
ing-gifts have ceased, the Nebraska li- 
braries are still receiving gifts of books 
known as the International Mind Alcove. 
In explanation of this gift, Dr Nicholas 
Murray Butler, president of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, is 
quoted as saying: 

An important function of a well-trained 
librarian is tc select for the serious reader 


books that will broaden his outlook. To 
aid librarians in this work of selection, so 
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far as may concern the field of interna- 
tional relations, the Carnegie Endowment 
has established in certain public libraries 
what are known as the International Mind 
Alcoves. The books placed in these alcoves 
are chosen from the most recent publica- 
tions that bear upon the customs, the art, 
the culture, the government, or the 
geography of foreign nations and peoples. 
The International Mind Alcoves are to 
stimulate the international mind. 


Gifts for Nebraska library build- 
ings are now coming from within the 
borders of the state. 

Number of volumes in the commis- 
sion library, 34,698v.; appropriation, 
$31,800; expenditures, books, $4199; 
maintenance, $2380; institutional li- 
braries, $2884; salaries and wages, 
$10,295. 

Pacific Coast 

Louise F. Kampf has been appointed 
acting librarian at Coburn library, 
Colorado College, to succeeded the late 
Manly Ormes. Miss Kampf has been 
connected with the Coburn library for a 
number of years. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary, Puyallup, Washington, records: 
Books on the shelves, 10,183; newspa- 
pers and periodicals, 81; circulation, 
72,619; number of borrowers regis- 
tered, 3520, 44 per cent of the popula- 
tion; receipts, $6268; disbursements, 
$5960. 


Della Dunmore, Simmons ’16, died 
of pneumonia, February 13, in Seattle. 
Miss Dunmore had been in the Refer- 
ance department of the Seattle public 
library since September, 1924, and pre- 
vious to that time had been on the 
staff of the public library, Newark, 
N. J. Her loss is keenly felt by a host 
of friends both East and West. 


Mrs Virginia C. Bacon of Portland, 
Oregon, has been elected state libra- 
rian of Oregon to succeed Cornelia 
Marvin. Mrs Bacon is a graduate of 
the University of Oregon and received 
her M. A. degree from the American 
University at Washington, D. C. She 
spent one year in the Riverside library 
school before entering library service. 

She acted as librarian of the Hum- 
boldt County Normal School, Arcata, 
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California, for six years while head of 
the English department in that school. 
Afterwards, she was librarian of Park 
College. She spent four years as assis- 
tant in the junior employment division 
of the Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D. C. For four years she has 
been adviser in the adult education de- 
partment in the Portland public li- 
brary. 


Canada 


The Library Board of Toronto has 
raised the maximum of salaries of as- 
sistants by $100 for 1929, 1930 and 1931. 


W. O. Carson, inspector of public 
libraries for Ontario, has been ordered 
by his physician to take a complete rest. 


The pamphlet recently published by 
the Public library of Toronto, Present- 
able plays, has already had an issue of 
over 200 copies in the United States. 


Mr A. F. Jamieson, B. A., Toronto, of 
the N. Y. P. L., lately assistant-librarian 
in the Legislative library at Edmonton, 
Alberta, has been appointed librarian of 
the Public library in Winnipeg, Man. 


The library profession in Toronto suf- 
fered a great loss in the death of Lillian 
Muir of the College branch of the Pub- 
lic library. She had a lingering illness 
which she bore with indomitable forti- 
tude. 


A large extension is planned for the 
University of Toronto library, which 
has become far too small for the rapidly 
increasing number of students and espe- 
cially the development of the graduate 
school. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Windsor, Ontario, is a story 
of an active year of work within its own 
rooms and in codperation with various 
activities thruout the city. Number of 
volumes in the library, 54,002; additions 
for the year, including stocking a new 
branch, 10,861; issued for home reading, 
359,625; borrowers’ cards in force, 
17,669; population, 68,569. 


Miss Mary Saxe, Public library, West- 
mount, Quebec, is on vacation in a trip 


to the Bermudas, Bahamas and other 
places, during February and March. 


There is a strong movement on foot 
in Montreal to develop a room for boys 
and girls in the Fraser Institute which 
is a semi-public library. In order to 
see what was being done in this regard, 
a deputation visited New York. West- 
mount has a justly famous Children’s 
library which has been in operation for 
many years. 





Wanted—There is a great demand for 
January, 1929, number of Lipraries. 
The return of these will be paid for at 
premium rates. Send to Lrprartes, 216 
W. Monroe St., Chicago. 





For sale—Seven bound volumes of 
the Perry Magazine, excellent for pic- 
ture study, containing all numbers 
issued but two. Rose E. Hadden, 
Lib’n., Smith Center, Kans. 





An Outline of children’s reading, pre- 
pared by Mary Foster Freeman, branch 
librarian of the Public library, Kearny, 
New Jersey, is being used successfully 
in the schools of that city. The aim of 
the program is to make boys and girls 
realize that books are really fascinating 
companions. Copies of the outline may 
be obtained free of charge from M. Belle 
Kilgour, librarian, Kearny, N. J. 





It has been discovered that not only 
President Hoover but four men of his 
Cabinet have books to their credit in 
the Enoch Pratt library, Baltimore. 

President Hoover is author of 
American individualism, The new day 
and Principles of mintng. Secretary 
of State Stimson has American policy 
in Nicaragua. Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Secretary Mellon, has Taxation: 
the people’s business. Secretary of the 
Interior Wilbur has The junior col- 
lege; its organization and administra- 
tion. Secretary of Labor Davis has 
The iron puddler and Selective im- 
migration. 





A hearse is a poor thing to go to 
church in. 
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